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Pre-Inca ruins of Peru Famed Sugar Loaf watches over Rio 


SEE BOTH COASTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! 


A round trip to South America really means ’round when you fly the Jets of Pan Am 
and Panagra. It’s the only airline system that can fly you down one coast to Buenos 
Aires and back the other. You see the whole continent for the price of a round trip 
to Buenos Aires! From Copacabana Beach to the high Andes . . . every day is a new 
adventure! South America abounds with breath-taking scenery and deluxe hotels. 
You find gracious service everywhere. Enjoy all-year Jet Economy fares: for example, 
New York to Buenos Aires, as low as $599 round trip. Start on either coast . . . see 
the West Coast of South America by Panagra Jets, the East Coast by Pan Am® Jets. 
Leave the U.S. from any of 7 gateway cities. Call your Travel Agent or Pan American, 


PANAGRA - PAN AM 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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The inside is finished like the outside. 
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We've got a bevy of seamstresses to 


Let your fingers do the walking... 
shop the Yellow Pages way! 





Whatever you want is right at your fingertips. Use this handy guide before you go shopping. 
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Find it fast under the many convenient headings. 
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Choose the man who has exactly what you want. Yellow Pages, today’s handy local shopping guide. 
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A Place in the Sun 


Sir: 

Thank Mr. Delbert Webb [Trte, Aug. 3] 
for making Sun City possible. The motto of 
that city should read as a well-known book 
reads, “Ye must become as little children 
again.” 


Camp Hill, Pa. 


Sir: 

God forbid that I should ever commit 
myself to a “retirement” city. Granted that 
my bones will creak, my hair will grey, but 
to cut myself off from the swingy zing of the 
mainstream of life would really make me old. 

(Mrs.) GLrapys REINHART CLARK 
Oak Lawn, Ill. 


Sir: 

The attitude of the younger people to- 
wards our elderly citizens today is “Get them 
out of our hair at all costs.” 

Now the propaganda has begun: “Put 
them in reservations or concentration camps.” 
For that is what the Sun Cities are, no matter 
how you pretty them up 


O:V.S 


MartHa M. Evert 





EMMER 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Thalidomide 


Sir: 

The Finkbine case [Time, Aug. 3] is a 
touchingly human condemnation of our cruel, 
vastly illogical abortion laws. 

The grave danger caused by the drug 
thalidomide and the prospect of a hideously 
deformed child being born as a result of its 
use should be more than adequate justifica- 
tion for legal abortion—but there are other 
equally good reasons: many young lives have 
been wrecked because sexually overzealous 
youths were forced into “shotgun” marriages 
at an early age as a result of unwanted preg- 
nancy; many much younger lives have been 
ruined when children of tender ages have 
found that they are not really wanted in 
homes where their birth was an “accident.” 

To liberalize abortion laws would not be 
to encourage immorality but would, rather, 
save many worthwhile U.S. citizens from 
disastrously burdensome problems 

Rosert F. Dorr 
San Diego 


Sir: 

As a mother who had German measles 
during the first trimester of her pregnancy, 
I sympathize with the agony that Mrs. Fink- 
bine is now experiencing. However, no end, 
however good it appears, can justify evil 
means. And killing a living being, be it still 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you 
write us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Charles A. Adams, Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [) new subscription 
(CO renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates U. S. and Canada, 1 
year, $7.50; 2 years, $12.00; 3 years, 
$16.00; 5 years, $22.00. Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Isiands, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Pacific Islands, 1 year, 
$10.00. Other countries, 1 year, $12.50. 
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address — 
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unborn, is an evil means. Abortion is murder. 
My child is normal and healthy despite the 
statistics she fought. Mrs. Finkbine’s may 
also be normal 
( Mrs.) Grorta T. WELLS 
Chatsworth, Calif. 
Sir: 
As to the Finkbines’ baby, if there is only 
a fifty-fifty chance to be normal, why not 
wait until he is born and kill him if he is 
abnormal? It would be more consequential. 
(THe Rev.) JOHN Pu. PretRa 
Barnabite Fathers Seminary 
Youngstown, N.Y. 


Native Sons 
Sir: 

In discussing the appointment of Anthony 
Celebrezze as the new Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, a footnote in the 
July 27 issue of Time indicates that “the 
Census Bureau counts as foreign-born not 
only those born abroad but also their 
children . . .” 

Lest some native-born citizens fear they 
have suddenly been classed as aliens, it 
should be emphasized that the census counts 
as foreign-born only those persons actually 
born outside the U.S. 

Apparently your footnote is meant to refer 
to native-born persons of foreign or mixed 
parentage, a group often referred to, when 
combined with the foreign-born, as “foreign 
stock.” 

RicHarb M. SCAMMON 
Director 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 


Political Roll 
Sir 

Re the article on the East German chil- 
dren’s game [Trwe, July 27]: it was ob- 
viously copied from a game played by Wash- 
ington adults called “New Frontier.” The 
idea is the same—to roll the dice and, if 
possible, go forward: 


1, White House redecorated; advance one 
space. 

2. Stock market drop; retreat one space 

3. Peace Corps formed; advance _ three 
spaces, 

4. Nuclear testing resumed; advance five 
spaces. 

5. Urban renewal defeated; retreat one 
space 

6. Fell in pool; lose a turn 

7. Steel owners told off; retreat to nearest 


Junior Chamber of Commerce office 

8. Medicare bill defeated; retreat seven 
spaces. 
This puts the player back where he started, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 


before changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 
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Hot in Cold 'n Handy 


OPEN FOR 
BUSINESS 


24 Hours a Day 





It's 10:25...daytime or overtime. 
You're working. You get thirsty. 
Need a break. You take a few steps 
to the water cooler. Only it isn't 
just a water cooler. One spout 
delivers piping hot water for mix- 
ing with a variety of hot instant 
drinks. Another, cold water for cold 
beverages. Open for business 
around the clock. It's more than 
just a coffee break—it’s a cost 
break, too. We call it the Oasis 
Break. If you’re the boss, you will 
realize how much time you're sav- 
ing in company coffee-break cost— 
with an Oasis Hot 'n Cold. 


OASIS 


WATER COOLERS 


Hot ’n Cold 
THIRST-AID STATION 


& PRODUCT OF EBCO 





The Ebco Manufacturing Company 

265 North Hamilton Rd., Dept. A-9, Columbus 13, Ohio 
SHOW ME with facts and figures how | can cut coffee- 
break costs. Send Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee Break. 


Name 





Company. 
Address 


Sold or rented everywhere. 
; Distributed in Canada by G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. 
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PAAR A AA ew ww |} it’s not as bad as it seems. 


EVERYBODY 


we move isa 


SOMEBODY 
and we move more 


of them than 
ANYBODY 


ALLIED 


AMERICA’S NUMBER 1 MOVER 


YOU CAN TRUST YOUR AL 





$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOWI1AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings, I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed. And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in eight cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 8-10 





Every game 
includes a cutout cardboard model of Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. 

(Mrs.) Betty Tiska 
Williston Park, N.Y. 


Sam's Song 
Sir: 

Bravo on the most complete coverage yet 
on the Samuel Newhouse dynasty [Time, 
July 27]. Having lived on Staten Island for 
many, many years, we knew the Newhouses 
and were proud that they were part of the 
community, 

SHEPARD W, Davis 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Sir: 

Must we be finally rid of the dictatorial 
newspaper tycoon only to replace him with 
a weak, voiceless puppet? Can there be no 
happy medium? 

Rita PETRETTI 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Sir: 

In the article on Samuel Newhouse, you 
state: “Last week, inspired in part by New- 
house’s acquisition of New Orleans and in 
part by an ambition to make headlines, Dem- 
ocratic U.S. Representative Emanuel Celler 
of Brooklyn announced that the House Ju- 
diciary Committee would investigate news- 
paper monopolies—among them Sam New- 
house’s—as soon as Congress adjourns.” 

In point of fact, the pending study of the 
concentration of ownership of news media by 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was not inspired either 
by Mr. Newhouse’s purchase of an existing 
newspaper monopoly in New Orleans or by 
an “ambition to make headlines” on my part, 
as your article erroneously states. 

On the contrary, the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee’s inquiry was inspired by a longstand- 
ing concern over this problem, and in part by 
the simultaneous closings of the Los Angeles 
(morning) Examiner by the Hearst Corp. 
and the Los Angeles (evening) Mirror by the 
Chandler interests in January 1962, with a 
consequent division of the newspaper mar- 
ket in our third largest and fastest-growing 
city into morning and evening newspaper 
monopolies. 








EMANUEL CELLER 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


> When the House Judiciary Committee an- 
nounced the beginning of its news media in- 
quiry to reporters last month, the purchase 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
States-Item by Newhouse was specifically 
listed as a merger to be studied —Eb. 


Sir: 
| Samuel I. Newhouse seems to be above the 
petty vanity that has typified other press 
lords. Not only does he allow his many news- 
papers to be editorially independent of him, 
he encourages it! 

This, in my opinion, is the highest order 





| of freedom of the press. 


EsTHER BRADFORD ARESTY 
Gstaad, Switzerland 


Churchill Quibbles 


SIR: 

IN A WEAK AND QUIBBLING REPLY TO LORD 
BEAVERBROOK [TiMme, July 27] WHO POINTED 
OUT THAT YOU WERE WRONG IN STATING THAT 
NO BRITISH PRIME MINISTER IN “MODERN 
TIMES” HAD BEEN A BACHELOR, YOU, SIR, SUG- 
GEST THAT I91I1 MAY NOT BE CONSIDERED 
“MODERN TIMES.” YOUR LAME DEFENSE FOR 
YOUR ERROR MIGHT HAVE BEEN A TRIFLE LESS 
LAME IF YOUR GIFTED RESEARCHERS HAD TOLD 
| YOU THAT MR. BALFOUR CEASED TO BE PRIME 












MINISTER SIX YEARS EARLIER IN DECEMBER, 
1905. THIS WOULD STILL HAVE BEEN A QUIB- 
BLE: BUT LESS MISLEADING THAN WHAT YOU 
WROTE. 

RANDOLPH S, CHURCHILL 
SUFFOLK, ENGLAND 
> Gifted researcher says lamely that Balfour 
was a member of Parliament until rorr, but 
concedes to Quibbler Churchill —Ep. 


New Africa 
Sir: 

You scored a bull's eye with your superb 
summarization of the new, independent Af- 
rica [Trme, Aug. 3]. 

My hearty and grateful congratulations 
for this amazing information about the 
27 countries. 

If I were a geography teacher, I could 
hardly imagine anything about the new 
Africa) more comprehensive, instructive, 
and helpful. 

WittiaM B. LippHarp 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Sir: 

What purpose does Time have in mind in 
publicizing cannibalism in the Gabon Repub- 
lic? And the incidence of female circumci- 
sion is infinitesimal. Such practices are far 
from common there and are considered by 
the citizenry as a shocking aberration to be 
ceaselessly combatted. 

From two years of anthropological re- 
search in that hospitable republic, I can 
assure you that a Kinsey Report on the 
Gabonese people would reveal far less sexual 
abnormality than is the case here. 

James W. FERNANDEZ 
Instructor 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


An Artist's Revenge 
Sir: 

If the stone caricature of the Rev. Mr. 
Foeken is allowed to remain on the Eusebius 
Church steeple [Time, July 27], perhaps he 
will be consoled to discover that he is not the 
first churchman to be preserved to immortal- 
ity by a revengeful artist. 

While Michelangelo was working on the 
fresco The Last Judgment, he was criticized 
by Pope Paul III’s master of ceremonies, 
Biagio da Cesena, for placing so many nudes 
in a sacred picture. Infuriated, Michelangelo 
retaliated by putting a portrait of Biagio on 
the body of Minos, the ruler of the farthest 
section of hell (the right-hand lower corner 
of the painting). The offended prelate com- 
plained to the Pope, who replied, “Had the 
painter sent you to Purgatory, I would have 
used my best efforts to get you released; but 
I exercise no influence in hell ubi nulla 
est redem ptio.” 

ELwoop W. THORNTON Jr. 


Memphis 








~~ 
Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIM 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N, 
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ill Hunter is a florist in Shreveport, Louisiana 


“I’m putting my money in flowers...not life insurance!” 


“But | changed my tune...when a MONY man showed it could even help with the shop.” 


‘© <T?’m putting 
every dime into 
my store,’ I told 


MONY man Jim 
Serra. ‘That’s my 
insurance !’ 

“Well, Jim recom- 
mended life insur- 





ance to cover the money I’d borrowed 


for the store. So if I died, my wife 
wouldn’t inherit a pile of debts 
“Then he showed me how a MONY 


plan could help me in other ways. Like 
protecting my wife and 2 boys while 
the store got off the ground. Later, we 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New ¥ 
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rk, M. Y.—Life, Health, Group 


And dis- 


ability insurance, in case some accident 


added mortgage insurance 


or sudden si kness kept me off the job. 


**Jim’s personal interest that’s what 


impressed me. I'd recommend Jim’s 


advice—and MONY—to everyone.” 
MONY MEN CARE FOR PEOPLE 
They ll be glad to show you hou 





health insurance can help yor 


about MONYinsurance, mail coupona 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


asurance, Pension Plans —Sale 





and Service Offices throughout the U 


MONY “¥ 
* F 

Dept. T-8-62 

Broadway at 55th Street a 

New York 19, N.Y L 

Please send me your free, = 

easy-to-read booklet Ri 

“The ABC of Life Insurance.” 
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This is 
one of man’s 
mightiest creations 


*This “Giant” happens to be the magnificent JT4A 
turbojet engine — one of the many things that make 
our 707-227 Super Jets the finest jets going. The 227 
was designed to be more powerful than ordinary 
jets — and only Braniff has them. It was built ex- 
pressly for Braniff’s fabulous flights over the Andes 
in South America 
United States. 
The JT4A engine is also another reason why 





as well as our jet routes in the 








SO IS THIS—one of the 

giants * that power a 227 

Super Jet and fly people to 17 
cities in North and South America 
(and mighty quickly, at that) 


Braniff’s year-in, year-out on-time record is one of 
the best in the business. ( But it has little, if anything, 
to do with the fact that Braniff service, food and 
hospitality are unexcelled.) 

Our E] Dorado Super Jets fly from New York to 
South America or non-stop to Texas; from Chicago, 
Denver, or Minneapolis/St. Paul to Texas, and on to 
Mexico City. We also offer other fast service to more 
than 40 cities in the Western Hemisphere. 


For information and reservations call your Travel Agent or 


BRANIFF Z:Z:nalonal AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
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BEHR IN FRONT OF UNFINISHED SOVIET EMBASSY IN TIRANA 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grats M. Quer 





IME Correspondent Edward Behr. 
36, served in the British army in 
India, worked as a reporter for Reuters 
in London and Paris, and as a member 
of our Paris staff has traveled through 
most of Europe. For four years he cov- 


ered the Algerian war, and wrote a 
book about it last year. 
In short. he has been to enough 


familiar and remote places to know 
better than to be beguiled by tourist 
brochures. But in the course of a 13- 
day tour through Communist Albania, 
on which he reports this week, Behr 
found the gap between fact and pic- 
tured fancy even wider than he ex- 
pected. “Visiting Albania.” he said, “is 
like putting the clock back and waking 
up in the Balkans of the 16th century. 
with telephone wires, modern weapons, 
and a little motor transport added.” 
Behr woke up to the backwardness 
of Albania early in his stay. Setting 
out to replace a razor (he had lost his 
suitcase in Budapest). he discovered 
that the only kind available was lo- 
cally made—and lethal. It worked only 
by taking off large slices of skin, Behr 
mentioned this casually to his Albani- 
an guide, who replied simply: “There 
is always some trouble about our ra- 
zor.’ The shopping trip had one advan- 
tage: Behr got one of his few chances 
to talk alone with a native Albanian, a 





pharmacist who had been to Paris 
years ago, and who plaintively asked 
whether things were the same on the 
Left Bank. 

Behr's guide was well aware that he 
was no tourist. but decided that throw- 
ing him out of the country was point- 
less. In turn, Behr knew that the 
driver of their touring car was a mem- 
ber of the secret police. To divert the 
guide’s attention while a photographer 
took pictures. Behr (in fractured Ger- 
man) tried to engage him in conver- 
sation. Once, when the guide men- 
tioned that he had translated Bertolt 
Brecht’s play, Mother Courage, into 
Albanian, Behr diverted him by de- 
scribing at length a meeting with 
Brecht in Paris in 1953. Behr found the 
guide. who had never been outside 
Albania, almost pathetically curious 
about the outside world. And for those 
curious in turn about Albania, the 
hardest place to survive in all Europe. 
see Behr’s report in THe Worvp. 


OVER Artist Boris Artzybasheff is 

well known for his gift of play- 
fully animating spaceships, big drill 
presses. power lawn mowers and other 
solemn objects. On this week's cover. 
he has not only given life to the moon 
rocket. but left a hidden message on 
the moon for taxpayers to ponder. 
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How to be a two-TV 
family for *139°* 


(without giving up quality) 


Chances are you already own one TV set. Now Motorola engineering makes 
possible brand-name reliability in a second set at a surprisingly low price. 





Motorola engineers have a genius for 
finding ways to lower the cost of reli- 
able TV without skimping on quality. 
The Tartan-19 is hand-wired 
precision-crafted with modern hand 
and dip soldering for long life. It pulls 
in razor-sharp pictures and it has a 
built-in allergy to repair bills that will 
gladden the heart of any budget 
keeper. Motorola is so proud of it a full 


ader in 


) MOTOROLA — neu 


year guarantee? goes with every set. 

If your family is ready for a second 
TV (whose isn’t?), pick up a Tartan- 
19. This 19-inch screen (overall diag. 
meas.; 172 sq. in. picture viewing area 
portable has a built-in antenna and 
pull-up handle. The suggested list 
price is $139.88—optional with deal- 
ers, slightly higher in some areas. See 
it at your Motorola dealer’s soon. 


lively art of electronics 
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Changing the Map 

In a day when statistics no longer sur- 
prise, President Kennedy's top scientific 
adviser found a way to dramatize the 
$12.3 billion that the U.S. Government 
is spending this fiscal year on research 
and development for defense and space. 
It is, Jerome Wiesner told a congressional 
subcommittee, more than the Government 
spent on research and development “in 
the entire interval from the American 
Revolution through and including World 
War II.” 

The big hunk of money means more 
than high taxes and the promise of auda- 
cious sorties into space. It also represents 
a Government-sponsored revolution that 
is creating changes whose full effects are 
still unreckoned by economists, sociolo- 
gists or Chambers of Commerce. It is 
even changing the map of the U 

The big money goes primarily for r what 
is unhappily called R.D.T. and E. (Pen- 
tagonese for research, development, test- 
ing and evaluation). The Government 
contracts ladled out for this purpose have 
been concentrated on the two coasts. In 
fact, 59% of them have gone to just three 
states—California (41.3%), New York 
) and Massachusetts (5.79%). But 








(13.5% 





WIESNER 





GILPATRIC 


Canaveral, not so long ago a little-known 
stretch of sand, is now an international 
dateline. Houston, near the water route 
to Canaveral and New Orleans, has lately 
been awarded the $90 million Manned 
Spacecraft Center, and the fast-growing 
city, already the nation’s seventh largest 
at 938,219, now expects to make a quan- 
tum jump. 

The process has largely been a case 
of mutual attraction. Government money 
has gone to those forward-edge communi- 
ties and plants where the money, brains 
and manpower already are. Around the 
great technical schools (M.I.T., Caltech. 
University of California), the scientific 
laboratories, the aircraft plants converted 
to aerospace, have sprung up vast com- 
munity complexes. From houses to hair- 
cuts, prices have rocketed. At Cocoa 
Beach near Canaveral, beach property 
that 17 years ago sold for $20 a foot 
now fetches $1,000 or more. For decades, 
California advertised its oranges and sun- 
shine to lure inhabitants, and a man could 
move there with a banjo on his knee. 
Now the big companies place column aft- 
er column of classified ads in the Eastern 
newspapers and talk of the opportunities 
for good living, but specify the skills 
they want. 








gained, the vast land area in between has 
lost—in population and power, in indus- 
try, and even in intellect. Michigan, long 
the symbol of American industrial go- 
getiveness, last year got only 2.7% of the 
defense prime contracts (against 9.5% in 
1951-53). Illinois got 2%. The seaboard 
centers have been a magnet in a selective 











sense—the populations flocking to Cal- 
ifornia are not merely the sun-seeking 
oldsters, and certainly not the Okies of 


the 1930s. but often the youngest and 
brightest, most proficient and promising, 
most ambitious and adventurous. The 
more daring the project, the more at- 
tracted they are; and before man reaches 
the moon (see cover story), the effort 
to get him there is relocating a lot of 
people here on earth. 

The usual impact of Government 
spending—on welfare, veterans’ benefits, 
public works and civilian services—can 
be a powerful force, but it is diffused 
throughout the nation. And though pork- 
barrel politics sometimes creates distor- 
tions, these civic outlays are usually dis- 
tributed pretty much as the population 
is. But defense and space contracts are 
passed out among a relatively small roster 
of communities, firms and universities. 
The past effect of the concentration of 


Jim COLLISON 


AEROSPACE COMPLEX IN CULVER City, CALIF. 
The cold war servant is becoming the master. 











DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS AT THE WuHITE HovsEe* 
Going every which way. 


Government funds can be seen in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which trans- 
formed an entire region at a cost—then 
thought staggering—of about $2.3 billion. 

Already some of the areas losing ground 
are beginning to get the message. In the 
Chicago area, Northwestern University 
and Illinois Institute of Technology are 
both planning new research centers. In 
Pittsburgh, six institutions are teamed up 
to project a huge education center with 
a by-section devoted to research, Both 
cities hope to lure talent as well as keep 
it. Politicians have begun to catch up: 
both Michigan's Governor John Swainson 
and Chicago's Mayor Richard Daley have 
trekked to the White House to protest 
the slighting of their regions. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
recently went back home to Michigan to 
say that the state has been losing defense 
business because it has failed to provide 
adequate support for its universities—and 
“the Defense Department seeks the best 
brains and goes where they are.” But, 
concerned by the unequal distribution of 
funds, Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell 
Gilpatric ordered a survey on the popula- 
tion shifts resulting from defense and 
space. The conclusion, in characteristic 
Pentagonese: “Local initiative seeking de- 
fense business must direct itself to the 
creation of capability responsive to the 
exacting needs of modern warfare. Com- 
munities which fail to recognize this fact, 
and which fail to energize and mobilize 
their institutions to adjust to it cannot 
reasonably anticipate a major role in fu- 
ture defense procurement.”” What all this 
meant in English was that the have-nots 
had better get humping. 

The scientific revolution, with all its 
cost and all its promise, was originally 
inspired and spurred by the tensions and 
competitions of the cold war. What is now 
becoming apparent is that the revolution 
will survive even a relaxation of that 
strife. The curiosity of science. the ad- 
venture of space, the challenge of new 
problems, new solutions and new products 
have created their own momentum. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Tax Troubles 

A tax cut is presumably a politician's 
easy way to popularity. But though Presi- 
dent Kennedy is eager to achieve one, a 
Gallup poll last week showed 72% of the 
people opposed. At his press conference. 
Kennedy wanted to rewrite the pollsters’ 
question: Wouldn't people be for a tax 
cut if it would put off a recession? Such 
advanced economics has not got across 
to the body politic, which seems to think 
that if the Government spends a lot of 
money, it ought to pay its debts. 

And so another pet Kennedy proposal 
seemed about to bite the dust. He was 
just not having any luck with taxes: 
> He wants Congress to give him stand- 
by authority to cut taxes whenever a re- 
cession threatens. Not a chance. 
> He wants the tax laws amended to close 
loopholes and provide tax incentives for 
business without any loss to the Treasury. 
Last week, by the time the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee got through with it, the 
tax-revision bill might cost the Treasury 
$750 million. 
> He wants Congress to enact a spur-the- 
economy tax cut. But Wilbur Mills, the 
key committee chairman in the House, 
says he is “cool” to the idea; Harry Byrd, 
the Senate’s No. 1 fiscal fellow, is deep- 
frozen against a tax cut. 

Senate Warlords. Kennedy’s tax trou- 
bles are one indication of how badly he 
has lost control of Congress during these 
dog days. It was Senate liberals, presum- 
ably on his side. who stopped the Senate 
with a ludicrous filibuster inst one of 
his bills (see following story). Democrats 
currently hold nearly two-thirds of the 
seats in the Senate, but the place is now 
in a shambling state of anarchy, ignoring 





From left: House Majority Leader Carl Al- 
bert, and behind him House Majority Whip Hale 
4 Speaker John McCormack and Vice 
Johnson: Florida’s Senator 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
leader; and, heading 
Majority Leader Mansfield. 
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its leadership, and guided, if at all, by a 
coterie of individual warlords, each wield- 
ing limited power within fixed areas. 

Part of the Democrats’ difficulty is the 
lackluster floor leadership of Montana's 
Senator Mike Mansfield. A quiet, gentle 
man, Mansfield has notably failed to rally 
his colleagues behind Kennedy's pro- 
grams. Explains one Democratic Senator: 
“Lyndon Johnson used to wring our arms 
out of their sockets; but then he'd give 
us a bear hug afterwards, and we tolerated 
him. Mike wouldn't even think of putting 
a gentle twist on a man’s arm; we love 
him, but he gets nothing.” In the vacuum, 
such senior Democrats as Oklahoma's 
Robert Kerr and Virginia’s Byrd now go 
their own way, with little regard for the 
Administration’s wishes. And it is they 
who have dominated the session. 

Convincing the Elected. The score- 
board on Kennedy's congressional record, 
past, present and future: As of last week, 
every possibility has evaporated that the 
Senate might revive Kennedy’s request for 
a Department of Urban Affairs. There is 
little likelihood that the Senate will re- 
place his farm bill, which was defeated in 
the House. Medicare went down to Senate 
defeat several weeks ago. A vicious fight 
is expected in both House and Senate 
when it comes time to put up money for 
foreign aid, The request for increases in 
postal rates is stalled in the Senate. The 
foreign trade bill, approved by the House, 
has been held up by the Senate Finance 
Committee; some 200 witnesses are still 
waiting to testify against it—though 
eventually it should pass. 

Kennedy is now resolved to campaign 
in 15 states before the November election. 
It will not be enough for him to help get 
Democrats elected; he will have to do 
much better at selling them, and the 
country itself, on his programs. 


High Wire Act 


Shortly after President Kennedy's elo- 
quent inaugural, the Gallup poll found 
that 69% of the U.S. liked the way he was 
beginning his new job. His popularity 
soared to a high of 83* in the rally-round- 


Higher than Eisenhower’s peaks of 79 (Geneva 
summit and second inauguration, 1957); 
almost even with F.D.R.’s high of 84 (January 
1942, after the U.S, declared war); four points 
below Harry Truman’s record of 87 (just after 
Roosevelt's death in 1945). 
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the-flag spirit that immediately followed 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco that April, sagged 
to 71 by July, climbed again in the at- 
mosphere of crisis over Berlin to a second 
peak of 79 last March. But since Ken- 
nedy’s celebrated tangle with Big Steel 
and the Blue Monday that followed, his 
popularity has slipped. The latest Gallup 
poll found him back where he started: 
69% of those questioned thought he was 
doing a good job. 


THE CONGRESS 
Head Winds 


Not in many a moon had Senate Repub- 
licans had such a marvelous time. All 
they had to do was sit back to enjoy— 
and heckle—the spectacle of Democrats 
embroiled in a messy and embarrassing 
intraparty wrangle. 

The entertainment was a_ filibuster, 
staged not by Deep Southerners—the 
most frequent filibusterers of recent years 
—but by liberal Democrats, notably Ore- 
gon’s Wayne Morse and Maurine Neu- 
berger, Tennessee's Estes Kefauver and 
Albert Texas’ Ralph Yarborough. 
Some of them, over the years 
spicuously denounced Southern filibusters 
against civil rights measures. Ex-Repub- 
lican Morse (he quit the G.O.P. in the 
midst of the 1952 campaign) once called 
filibustering a “disgraceful and contempt- 
ible procedure,”’ and has been one of the 
Senate's most vociferous advocates of rule 
changes to shut off filibusters, even though 
wind rec- 
hours and 





Gore 
had con- 


in 1953 he set a senatorial 
ord with a speech lasting 
26 minutes, 

"Monstrous Giveaway." Morse and his 
fellow liberals were trying to block an 
Administration bill to set up a corporation 
to develop and operate communications 
that utilize space satellites. As 
the bill emerged from the Senate Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee, 
so%, of the stock would be sold to the 
public and 50% to companies. The cor- 
poration would in effect operate as a 
monopoly, but the public would be safe- 
guarded against rates by the 
Federal Communications 
rate-setting authority. 

lhe bill had plenty of support in Wash- 
ington. The President was for it, defended 
it once again at his midweek press con- 
ference. Brother Bobby called it 
the most important pieces of legislation 
offered by this Administration."’ The Sen- 
ate committee voted it out unanimously. 
A similar bill passed the House in May 
by a lopsided 354 to 9. In the face of all 
this backing, it was hard to tell just what 
the filibustering liberals were distressed 
about. Senator Kefauver called the bill 
a “monstrous giveaway.” Some objectors 
voiced fears that the satellite corporation 
would be dominated by already huge 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
sponsor of Telstar—although the bill spec- 
ifies that no private firm could elect 
more than three of the new corporation's 
15 directors. 

Silent Filibuster. As a sometime Senate 
talk champion, Oregon’s Morse fittingly 
started the filibuster off fortnight ago, 


systems 


excessive 
Commission's 


“one of 
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getting the floor and holding it for two 
rambling days. Another day was spent in 
constant calls for quorum, in which only 
six minutes spent on debate. In 
frantic attempts to muster a quorum on 
a summer Saturday, Senate Democratic 
leaders summoned Senators to Washing- 
ton from as far away as Mackinac Island 
in Lake Huron, even dispatched a Navy 
PT boat to fetch three Democrats from 
the nuclear merchant ship Savannah, cruis- 
ing off Norfolk, Va. At one point, Minne- 
sota’s Hubert Humphrey, acting as ma- 
jority leader in the absence of Montana's 
Mike Mansfield, considered ordering the 
sergeant at arms to place absent Senators 
under arrest and bring them to the cham- 
ber. The quorum was achieved only at 
3 p.m., five hours after the session started, 


were 


During the quorum call, Pastore walked 
over to the lady and whispered: “I was 
just going to say you are charming and 
lovely even without lipstick.” 

Next day the battle grew bitter. Okla- 
homa’s Robert Kerr, chairman of the Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee 
hurled at Filibusterer Kefauver one of 
those windy insults dear to the oracular: 
“T think it is noble of him that he has 
volunteered to become the conscience of 
the Senate. It would be a little bit difficult 
for him to succeed in providing some- 
thing for 100 Senators that there has not 
been too great evidence he has been able 
to provide for himself.’ In another out- 
burst of irritation Morse repudiated Ma- 
jority Leader Mansfield and Whip Hum- 
phrey (‘They are not my majority leader 





FILIBUSTERERS Morse & NEUBERGER 


Lost wit 


when North Dakota's Republican Senator 
Milton Young, still wearing his wind- 
breaker, arrived from a Virginia golf 
course to round out a quorum, 

Handy Rhyme. When the Senate met 
again after the weekend, Senator Maurine 
Neuberger delivered a -hour speech 
against the bill—by far the longest speech 
ever vented by a woman member of the 
U.S. Senate. She thereby sparked a small 
argument among veteran Senate gallery- 
ites about whether she should be called a 
filibusterer or a filibustress. Near the end 
of her speech, Maurine noted that when 
she taught English back in Oregon she 
used to quote a little rhyme to her pupils 
as an example of anticlimax 

O dear, what shall | do? 

I’ve lost my beau and my lipstick too. 

‘A man standing here in the Senate as 
I have stood here today would begin to 
show a 5 o’clock shadow. I feel that I have 
lost my lipstick too... At that point 
Rhode Island’s John Pastore, floor man- 
ager of the satellite bill, asked whether 
she would yield so he could speak. Sus- 
pecting some parliamentary maneuver 
she refused, instead called for a quorum. 





it lipstick. 


and my whip”), and all but called gentle, 
patient Mike Mansfield a liar. 

“Amazing & Dissonant." Delighted Re- 
publicans found it impossible to hold 
their silence. Arizona's Barry Goldwater 
sarcastically wondered aloud whether ex 
Republican Morse was considering a 
switch back to the G.O.P. side of the aisle. 
Illinois’ mellow-voiced Minority Leader 
Everett McKinley Dirksen arose to “‘pro- 
tect” Mansfield against Morse. “Let me 
pay tribute to the humility and forbear- 
ance of the majority leader,” said Repub- 
lican Dirksen. “I know what a humble 
character he is. He has made an effort to 
harmonize 100 diverse personalities in the 
U.S. Senate. O great God, what an amaz- 
ing and dissonant 100 personalities there 
are—from the orchards of Oregon and 
Washington, from the cotton fields of 
Mississippi, from the cranberry [ 
Massachusetts, from the rockbound coasts 
of Maine, and from the cornfields of 
Illinois 

And so it went for five days before all 
present exhausted their voices, their pa- 
tience and their defiance. The filibuster 
ended in an inconclusive truce, and the 


bogs of 
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Senate turned to voting on piled-up ap- 
propriations bills. 

Embarrassing as the filibuster was to 
the Democratic leaders in the Senate, it 
was even more embarrassing to President 
Kennedy. Almost all of his 1962 legis- 
lative programs have been defeated or 
delayed in Congress by a coalition of, as 
he put it, “nearly all the Republicans and 
a handful of Democrats.” Now Demo- 
cratic Senate liberals were filibustering 
against him. This could only be galling 
to the man who won the presidency on 
the promise to get the U.S. “moving 
again”—and was in the humiliating posi- 
tion of having failed even to budge the 
lopsidedly Democratic U.S. Congress. 


THE ATOM 
Six Ambiguous Words 


Was it a mountain? Or a molehill? Did 
it represent a significant change (or, as 
some thought, retreat) from longstanding 
U.S. policy toward an atomic test-ban 
treaty with Russia? Or was it just a new 
way of speaking that would lead to more 
interminable talk? Whatever it was, Pres- 
ident Kennedy at his press conference last 
week clung to six ambiguous words to 
describe the new U.S. position on a mini- 
mum detection system for a test ban: “In- 
ternationally monitored, supervised na- 
tional control posts.” 

If the words could be broken down 
one by one, national control posts seemed 
to say that the U.S. was abandoning its in- 
sistence that the staff of detection stations 
on Russian soil include non-Russians. Just 
how much protection “internationally 
monitored, supervised” would give against 
Soviet cheating was still to be seen, but 
the new U.S. methods for detecting under- 
ground explosions seemed to have con- 
vinced the Administration that fewer on- 
site control stations are needed now. 

On one point the President was explicit: 
the U.S. still demands the right of foreign 
inspection teams to travel into Russia to 
investigate any suspicious activities re- 
ported by the “national control posts” 
(those that would be Russian-manned 
would hardly be suspicious by nature). 
The White House said that any ambiguity 
would be left to U.S. Negotiator Arthur 
Dean to clear up whenever he saw an 
appropriate opportunity at Geneva. As 
for the Russians, this week they resumed 
nuclear testing with a big atmospheric ex- 
plosion. The State Department promptly 
announced continued U.S. efforts for a 
test ban “despite” the Soviet’s move. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
A Matter of Money 


From the moment that former Army 
General James (“Slim Jim’’) Gavin as- 
sumed his duties as U.S. Ambassador to 
France last year, he came under snipers’ 
fire at home and abroad. He did not speak 
French and did not know diplomacy, they 
said. As a World War II paratroop com- 
mander, a major general at 37, the Army's 
chief of Research and Development at 48, 
he was a contentious man who had quit 
the Army in 1958 because his views were 
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rejected. How could such a man tiptoe 
among diplomats? Thus when Gavin's res- 
ignation was announced last week, the 
snipers nodded knowingly. 

Gavin did differ sharply with the Ken- 
nedy Administration on one of the touch- 
iest issues which separate the U.S. and 
France: President de Gaulle’s insistence 
that France create its own nuclear force 
apart from NATO. In plainly worded re- 
ports home, Gavin argued that De Gaulle 
is determined to build his atomic force 
with or without U.S. cooperation, and 
that the U.S. might as well help on every- 
thing short of the warheads themselves, 
Kennedy presented Gavin's arguments to 
the National Security Council, then ad- 
vised him that the U.S. still objected to 
the whole notion. But White House and 
Paris officials agree that the nuclear issue 
had no substantial bearing on Gavin's res- 
ignation. Declared a White House aide: 
“The President wants ambassadors to re- 
port their true feelings. There was never 





AMBASSADOR GAVIN 
Not even a nick. 


any break, not even a nick, in the personal 
confidence of the President in Gavin.” In- 
sists Gavin: “There is no tie-in between 
my departure and national nuclear policy 
—none whatever. I am fully behind the 
President in his nuclear policy vis-a-vis 
France and Europe.” 

Gavin was admitted to the frosty pres- 
President de Gaulle as often as a 
U.S. ambassador might expect to be, and 
French newspapers never failed to point 
out that his first visit to 
D-day, by jump with his 82nd Airborne 
Division. Last week France's 
fluential newspaper, Le Monde, warmly 
praised “his profound learning, his total 
honesty, his devotion to his duty.” 

The basic reason for Gavin's resignation 
involved neither policy nor performance. 
It was mostly a matter of money. A 
career soldier, who had served only briefly 
(1958-61) as a top executive of the in- 
dustrial research firm of Arthur D. Little, 


ence ol 


France was on 


most in- 
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Inc., Gavin, at 55, was worried about edu- 
cating his four young daughters and build- 
ing an estate. As ambassador, he drew an 
annual salary of $27,500 and had been 
given an increased expense allowance of 
$25,650—but in today’s era of mass wine- 
and-dine diplomacy, he was losing money. 
His most likely successor: Career Diplo- 
mat Charles (“Chip”) Bohlen, 57, who is 
not particularly in the chips either. 


CRIME 


Life & Death 


In Chicago, Negro Paul Crump, 32, 
read from the Bible and Socrates, watched 
the lights of his Cook County cell flicker 
as officials tested the electric chair behind 
a green steel door just 20 steps away. He 
was waiting, as he had been through nine 
years and 14 reprieves, to die for the 
holdup-slaying of a Chicago industrial 
guard. 

But as he waited, famed publicity-sen- 
sitive Trial Lawyer Louis (My Life in 
Court) Nizer, who entered the case with- 
out fee at the last minute, brought tears 
even to the opposing Assistant 
State’s Attorney James Thompson with 
the eloquence of his plea that Crump be 
spared because he was “a rehabilitated 
man, a newborn man, a transformed per- 
sonality.” Nizer read from 57 affidavits 
attesting to Crump’s change of character, 
including one from the warden—the cul- 
mination of a massive public drive by 
columnists, clergymen and penologists to 
establish the principle that prison can re- 
form a killer, and that when it does he 
should not die. 

Faced with the kind of decision that 
must torture the conscience of a Gover- 
nor, Democrat Otto Kerner (a onetime 
county judge) spared the condemned 
man’s life, changed Crump’s sentence to 
IQg years a condition 
that some wyers doubt that a Governor 
can legally impose. 

In Corona, Calif., Elizabeth (“Ma’’) 
Duncan, 58, waited in women’s prison for 
transfer to San Quentin, where she was 
scheduled to die in a gas chamber for 
being so jealous of the 30-year-old nurse 
who married her son that she hired two 
thugs to kill the bride in 1958. 

Far from reading philosophy in jail, 
state officials claimed, Ma Duncan had 
plotted to kill a matron and break out. At 
her clemency hearing, her son Frank, 33, 
argued that his mother was “periodically” 
mentally ill; that “she had a tremendous 
fear of, frankly, losing me. She needed 
someone to whom she could come home, 
someone to cook for, to keep house for 
he contended, ignoring the fact that Mrs. 
Duncan had been married at least ten 
times. There was no public drive to save 
Mrs. Duncan; of 220 messages on her 
case reaching Governor Brown, 165 urged 
that she and her hired hands be executed. 

Faced with his own opposition to cap- 
ital punishment, and perhaps mindful of 
the harmful political effects of his vacilla- 
tions in the Caryl Chessman case, Gover- 
nor Pat Brown said he was “unable to find 
circumstances” to interfere with Ma Dun- 
can’s imminent execution. 
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POLITICS 


Ole Frank 

‘How 
cried 
Frank 
of Mrs. Dockie Shipp Weems’s School of 


America?” 
Governor 
alumnus 


long, oh how long 
Democratic 


eminent 


Tennessee's 
Clement, most 
Expression in Nashville, in his corn-filled 
keynote speech to the 1956 Democratic 
National Convention. For Frank Clem- 
ent’s political future, it soon began to ap- 
pear that how long would not be very 
Clement left the governor's mansion in 
1959, practiced law in Nashville and re- 
ceded into an unwonted silence. 

But last week it 
Tennessee would hear more from Clem- 
ent—lots more. At age 42, he made a 
political comeback by beating two other 
men in a primary, which virtually assures 
him the governorship in November. He 
won the way he always has—with words. 
Clement words—particularly the 
first person singular. In one 30-minute 
campaign speech he mentioned himself 
exactly 213 times. In the same vein, he 
recalled to a Centerville audience that 
“IT came down here as a boy and cut a 
right of way 20 feet wide and dug holes 
six and eight feet deep and set poles and 
strung wire. I'll guarantee you that within 
the last 24 hours half the people in this 
audience have turned on electricity that 
Frank Clement put in 4 
Where he had once made hay as a boy 
wonder (he was first elected Governor in 
1952 at 32), he now preached maturity. 
Orating to the accompaniment of hillbilly 
music, he portrayed himself as “Ole 
Frank,” a “country boy.” and allowed as 
how he would make a better chief execu- 
tive than ever, because he was “ten years 
older, ten years more mature, and, I hope, 


became clear that 


loves 





your homes.” 


ten years wiser.” 

His opponents tried to tag him with 
his friendship with Billie Sol Estes. Billie 
Sol and Clement, both named among the 
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Junior Chamber of Commerce's “Out- 
standing Young Men” of 1953. became 
pretty good buddies: Clement named Bil- 
lie Sol an honorary colonel on the Gov- 
ernor’s staff: Billie Sol cut Clement in on 
a couple of financial deals. But that didn't 
tter. The people of 
apparently just love to hear Frank C 
ent talk. And so does he. 


A Fifth for Faubus 


For the first time since he became Gov- 
ernor in Arkansas’ Orval Faubus 
went sleepless on election night. Seeking 
a fifth two-year term, Faubus faced five 
opponents in the Democratic primary. Ob- 
servers thought the vote would be tight 
and many had visions of a runoff election 
against Congressman Dale 
\lford or moderate ex-Governor Sid Mc- 
Math. As it turned out, Faubus could 
have stood in bed: he pulled in about 
52% of the votes, more than the com- 
bined total won by Alford, McMath and 


seem to ma rennessee 





1955 


Segregationist 


+ 8Lano 





WINNER Fausus & Wirt 
Behind in Little Rock. 





three other also-rans. The one place where 
his opposition beat him was Pulaski Coun- 
ty, home of Little Rock (where 42 Negro 
went integrated 
schools last term, five years after all the 
fuss Faubus made). In Little Rock, Fau- 
bus got only 40°% of the vote. 

During the campaign, Faubus, for the 
most part, avoided talking on segregation 
astutely carved out for himself the image 
of a moderate. The results, he said, proved 
“that the people do not wish to wander 
in the thickets of extremism to either 
the right or the left.” 


students peaceably to 


° 
Daylight Acomin' 

It was 5:30 in the morning when the 
jangling phone awakened a politician in 
Louisiana. “Hey,” said a familiar voice 
“time to get up—daylight is acomin’!”’ 
“Lordamighty!” cried the politician. “It’s 
Earl Long—returned from the dead!” 





WINNER GILLts Lone & WIFE 
Up the family trail. 
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It wasn’t—but it sounded close enough. 
The caller was Attorney Gillis Long. 39 
who is a cousin-type of Huey and of 
Huey’s brother Earl.* and “double-third 
cousin” of Huey’s son, Senator Russell 
Long. Last week Gillis joined the family’s 
highly successful political firm. He won 
the Democratic primary nomination in 
Louisiana's Eighth District, unseating 
Congressman Harold McSween, while 
Cousin Russell easily got renominated for 
a third term in the U.S, Senate. 

Until Gillis came through last week 
there had been a possibility that Russell 
might be pressured into giving up his 
Senator’s seat and seniority by running 
for Governor in 1964 in order to maintain 
the Long dynasty back home. Russell has 
been in the Senate for almost 14 years 
and has established himself as a con- 
scientious liberal (except on the segrega- 
tion issue). At 43, he is the third-ranking 
Democrat (after Harry Byrd and Robert 
Kerr) on the powerful Senate Finance 
Committee, the sixth-ranking member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. With 
patience Russell is almost certain to be- 
come chairman of one or the other group 
in time. He was thus understandably re- 
luctant to leave the Senate. 

With Gillis’ victory, the pressure is off 
Russell. Gillis, who has served in Washing- 
counsel for Senate and House 
now has vote-getting ability 


ton is 
committees 
to show, as well as the flamboyant plat- 
form manner that comes naturally to the 
Longs. An obvious possibility 
ernor, he disclaims any intention of run- 
might “be in- 
terested in other things somewhere down 
the road.” It’s only 5:30 in the morning 
of a Long political life—but, as Gillis 
himself might say. daylight is acomin’. 


for Gov- 


ning, but admits that he 


paternal grandfather was a first cousin 





s father, and his grandmother 
first cousin of Huey’s grandmother 











THE SOUTH 
"In Changing Times" 


President Kennedy last week addressed 
himself to civil strife in Albany, Ga. “I 
find it wholly inexplicable.” said he at his 
press conference, “why the city council 
of Albany will not sit down with the cit- 
izens of Albany, who may be Negroes, 
and attempt to secure them. in a peaceful 
way, their rights. The U.S. Government is 
involved in sitting down at Geneva with 
the Soviet Union. I can’t understand why 
the government of Albany. . . cannot do 
the same for American citizens.” 

As he spoke, whites and Negroes were 
at least sitting down in the same room in 
Albany, Ga., but it was in a federal court- 
room, not at a bargaining table. The city 
fathers, having lost one order restraining 
mass Negro protests over segregation 
(Time, Aug. 3), were trying to revive it. 
But as Mayor Asa Kelley Jr. said, “At 
the rate this hearing is going, we'll be here 
until the next generation.” 

The key witness was Police Chief Lau- 
rie Pritchett, 36, who testified for twelve 
hours. More than anyone else, Pritchett is 
responsible for keeping Albany (where 


Coot Cop PritcHETT AT WorK 
Southern through and through. 
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STARLINGS IN FLIGHT 


Chirping motors may have been the come-on. 


about 1,000 demonstrators, Negroes and 
whites, have been arrested since Decem- 
ber) from turning into a bloody battle- 
ground. A tough (220 lbs.) but affable 
professional, Pritchett has won the respect 
of both sides in the Albany dispute; the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. thinks that 
Pritchett is the best Southern police chief 
he has ever met. Says Pritchett: “I’m 
Southern through and through. I'm con- 
scious of my roots here, and they go deep. 
But I know we're living in changing times. 
I know we've got to adapt ourselves to 
these things . . . Besides—it’s my job to 
see the law’s enforced.” 

Even when pop bottles and rocks were 
being thrown at his men, Pritchett and his 
forces were able to keep matters in hand 
without the use of clubs or guns. One 
night last week, when 16 Negroes gath- 
ered before the city hall to pray and 
sing hymns, Pritchett angrily rushed to 
the scene. He was irritated, he explained, 
because he had been told that the Ne- 
groes would forgo a demonstration that 
evening so that he could observe his 
twelfth wedding anniversary at home in 
peace. The Negroes obligingly dispersed. 
and Pritchett went home to continue his 
family celebration. 

The combination of Pritchett’s talent 
and the generally nonviolent character of 
the Negro protests notwithstanding, Al- 
bany’s problems are still far from solved. 
Answering President Kennedy, Mayor 
Kelley insisted that “we will never nego- 
tiate with any person whose announced 
purpose in being in our city is to turn the 
city upside down.” By “any person,” Kel- 
ley specifically meant Martin Luther 
King, who had been jugged only a week 
earlier for the third time in eight months. 

As the injunction hearings continued 
this week, both whites and Negroes dog- 
gedly refused to budge from their posi- 
tions—leaving nothing for the foreseeable 
future but a stalemate. 


AVIATION 
Diversity in Death 


There was small comfort for air trav- 
elers in four Civil Aeronautics Board 
crash reports issued last week. They 
seemed mostly to indicate the diversity 
of ways in which people can be killed 
while flying. The CAB findings: 
> An Eastern Air Lines Electra crash on 





Oct. 4, 1960, just after take-off from 
Boston’s Logan International Airport (62 
dead, 10 survivors), was probably caused 
by starlings sucked into three of the air- 
craft’s four Allison turboprop engines. 
The birds’ bodies clogged the turbines so 
that power was insufficient to keep the 
Electra airborne. Two Federal Aviation 
Agency scientists had already raised an 
eerie possibility. Wrote they after study- 
ing sound patterns: “The Electra sound 
spectrum contains an audible chirp which 
appears identical in frequency and wave 
form to the chirp of field crickets. Field 
observations strongly indicate that the 
sound of the taxiing Electra exerts an 
attraction for starlings, and possibly other 
birds, particularly in the fall in the North- 
east, when insects suddenly become less 
plentiful.” 

> An Aeronaves de México DC-8 crashed 
and burned after an aborted take-off 
from New York's Idlewild Airport on 
Jan. 19, 1961 (4 dead, 102 survivors), 
apparently primarily because Eastern Air 
Lines Pilot William B. Poe closed the 
throttles just after lift-off. Poe, on hand 
to check out the plane’s Mexican crew, 
was misled by an evidently faulty air- 
speed indicator which made him think the 
aircraft was not picking up speed fast 
enough to sustain flight. 

> A Beechcraft Bonanza air taxi en route 
from New York’s LaGuardia Airport to 
East Hampton, L.I., crashed as it was 
attempting to land after a door came open 
on take-off (four dead—including Mrs. 
Angier Biddle Duke, wife of the State 
Department chief of protocol). As a pos- 
sible reason for the crash, CAB sug- 
gested that the roar of air rushing past 
the open door space may have panicked 
one of the three women passengers into 
interfering with the controls or the pilot. 
> A Continental Air Lines Boeing 707 
was blown up by dynamite in mid-air 
near the Iowa-Missouri border last May 
22 (45 dead). Said CAB: “All the evi- 
dence leads logically to the conclusion 
that a dynamite device was placed in the 
used-towel bin of the right rear lavatory 
with the express intent to destroy the 
aircraft.’ The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation reported that before the flight, 
Victim Thomas G. Doty, 34, who faced 
prosecution for armed robbery, bought 
some dynamite and $275,000 worth of 
life insurance payable to his wife. 
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ALGERIA 
The Victor—for the Moment 


The last time Ahmed ben Bella saw 
Algiers’ airport, he was handcuffed and 
accompanied by French guards who were 
transporting him to France and 54 years 
in prison. Last week Ben Bella (45) re- 
turned to Algiers in triumph, ruler now 
of Algeria after an audacious. month-long 
struggle for power that led his crisis- 
weary country close to civil war. 

So thick were the crowds that surged to 
greet Ben Bella’s plane when it touched 
down at Maison Blanche Airport that an 
Algerian army officer in a paratroop uni- 
form fired a tommy gun in the air to 
clear a path for him. With sirens scream- 
ing. 30 motorcycle cops led the motor- 
cade on a wild ride into downtown Al- 
giers. Switching lanes with abandon and 
totally disregarding one-way street signs, 
the cars alternately sped along at 60 
m.p.h. or were caught in bumper-to- 
bumper jams as the screaming populace 
boiled forward to see its new leader. Fi- 
nally the caravan reached the prefecture 
of the Provisional Government, overlook- 
ing Algiers’ waterfront; carried inside on 
the shoulders of his joyous followers, Ben 
Bella met and shook hands with Algeria’s 
vanquished and all-but-forgotten Premier, 
Benyoussef Benkhedda—thus ending, at 
least for the moment. the new country’s 
first major crisis. 

Disgruntled Military. Ben Bella won 
by the simple tactic of outwaiting his 
enemies until they realized that public 
opinion was on his side. Holed up in the 
rugged Kabylia region. where they had 
promised to fight to “the last drop of 
blood.” his two chief opponents, shrewd. 
sick (he has only one lung) Mohammed 
Boudiaf and clever, tough Belkacem Krim, 
finally saw the futility of their fight, 
agreed to negotiations with Ben Bella's 
top aide. Mohammed Khider. Boudiaf and 
Krim capitulated without even a face- 
saving compromise. They accepted intact 
Ben Bella’s seven-man politburo, which 
included Boudiaf but excluded Krim. Pre- 
mier Benkhedda passed all policymaking 
power over to the politburo. will remain 
on as figurehead chief of government un- 
til elections to the new Constituent As- 
sembly on Aug. 27. He won only a prom- 
ise ‘in principle” from Ben Bella that the 
Constituent Assembly would be allowed 
to “re-examine” the membership of the 
politburo after the elections. 

The victory engineered by Ben Bella 
presumably assures Algeria a measure of 
political stability, though it fails to re- 
solve the new nation’s basic problem— 
what to do with the army and its dis- 
gruntled general staff. 

Algeria’s six wilayas (zones) are in ef- 
fect independent military fiefs with no 
real allegiance to any central government 
in Algiers. So powerful are the wilayas 
that any candidates Ben Bella nominates 
for the scheduled elections’ Constituent 
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Assembly must have their approval. The- 
oretically the 60,0c00-man army (the 
A.L.N.) is a single national force, but 
actually it is composed of half a dozen 
more or less autonomous units with no 
disposition to centralize authority. 

The most powerful force in the A.L.N. 
is former Army Chief of Staff Colonel 
Houari Boumedienne, 37. a gaunt, chain- 
smoking ascetic who wears no insignia on 
his ill-fitting khaki uniform. One of the 
best-educated men in the F.L.N., Bou- 
medienne attended the two finest Moslem 
universities, al-Azhar in Cairo and Zi- 
touna in Tunis, is the editor of a military 
review, El Djiech (The Army). At pres- 





AHMED BEN BELLA (CENTER) & AIDE 


secretaries. In Oran it is almost impossible 
to find a mechanic, a locksmith or a 
crane operator. Entire districts are with- 
out telephone service because there are 
no European repairmen or linemen left. 
The teacher shortage is so desperate that 
there is doubt that the schools will be 
able to open in the fall, and the equally 
severe scarcity of doctors has raised the 
fear of epidemics. “You ask what is work- 
ing in Algeria,” said a young Provisional 
Government official, ‘Monsieur, I can tell 
you that if anything works it is a miracle.” 

No Analogies. Ben Bella has apparent- 
ly decided to deal with the problem of the 
troublesome army later, hoping that his 
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Privilege will be liquidated, but what to do with the army? 


ent, Boumedienne backs Ben Bella. but 
he wants to make the army the backbone 
of the Algerian nation. Boumedienne op- 
poses close economic ties with France as a 
form of: “neo-colonialism,” is against the 
presence of Europeans in an independent 
Algeria. Some anti-Ben Bella wilaya com- 
manders, however, disagree with Boume- 
dienne on these matters. vow that they 
will refuse to obey his orders. 

Withering on the Vine. This year. half 
of Algeria’s 1.000.000 Europeans have 
fled; the French government tried to min- 
imize this exodus as a “seasonal depar- 
ture,” to which the satiric weekly Le 
Canard Enchainé replied: “A seasonal de- 
parture which takes place once every 132 
years.” The wine harvest, which provides 
50% of Algeria’s exports, is withering on 
the vine as farmers leave for France, and 
one of the best wheat crops in history will 
barely top last year’s drought harvest. 

What is hurting Algeria most, however, 
is not the leaving of businessmen, farmers 
or even engineers, but the departure of 
the skilled technicians, the foremen and 





hold on the public imagination will bal- 
ance its strength. As his first order of 
business, he is desperately trying not only 
to prevail on the remaining Europeans to 
stay in Algeria, but also to entice de- 
parted pieds-noirs back. In his calmest 
speech yet, he said last week 

“T have been compared to Fidel Castro. 
to Nasser and many others. One should 
be careful in drawing such analogies. We 
mean to undertake a specific experiment 
in Algeria. There is the socialism of Mao 
Tse-tung and the socialism of [moderate 
former French Premier | Guy Mollet. For 
us, socialism means the liquidation of 
privileges.” But, said Ben Bella, there 
would still be a “place for a free, capitalist 
economy. We do not intend to nation- 
alize.” And in his most important prom- 
ise, Ben Bella vowed to maintain Algeria’s 
ties to France, as specified in the Evian 
agreements. “The French government 
must help us.” he said. “I believe it is 
disposed to do so.” 
* Politburo Members Mohammed Khider (left), 
Mohammed Said 
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COMMON MARKET 
What Negotiations Are For 


On cricket bats, polo sticks and tea, 
Britain and the European Common Mar- 
ket reached full accord last week. Such 
essential adjuncts to the British way of 
life will continue to be imported duty- 
free from India and Ceylon if Britain 
joins the Market. Despite such progress, 
the protracted negotiations for British ad- 
mission came close to foundering over the 
pivotal issue of food prices. 

From the start, Britain has insisted that 
it cannot join the European community 
without trade protection for Common- 
wealth food producers. chiefly New Zea- 
land and Australia, whose grain, meat 
and dairy exports compete directly with 
European farm products. Britain is asking 
Europe’s Six to limit their own, costlier 
food production by keeping farm prices 
low. However, the Common Market na- 
tions would promise nothing more specific 
than “reasonable” prices, while Britain 
hard and fast guarantees on 
an issue so vital to the future of the 
Commonwealth. 

At week's end, Britain’s chief negotia- 
tor, Lord Privy Seal Edward Heath, was 
about the only member of his team who 
seemed unruffled by the setback. “This is 
what negotiations are for,” he shrugged. 
‘We have been expecting difficulties to 
arise, and they have.” But in a final 22- 
hour session aimed at breaking the stale- 


demands 


mate, Heath’s team failed to win the 
clear-cut safeguards it sought. With no 
hope of obtaining an overall accord in 


time for the Commonwealth conference 
in London next month, Britain and the 
Six adjourned the talks, agreed to try 
again in October. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Carpio's Caper 
For years, African nations in the Gen- 
eral Assembly have demanded U.N. con- 
trol over South West Africa, a bleak pla- 
© sq. mi.) that South Africa 
still clutches under an old League of Na- 
tions mandate. For years, South Africa 
has even refused to allow the U.N.’s South 
West Africa Committee into the area. 
Then, last spring, Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd suddenly invited Commit- 
tee Chairman Victorio D. Carpio of the 
Philippines to come and have a look. As it 
turned out, he had picked his man well. 
Before setting out on his inspection 
tour, Lawyer Carpio, the Philippines’ 
longtime representative in the U.N., had 
bitterly denounced South Africa’s oppres- 
sive, apartheid-based rule; he insisted that 
‘decisive action is necessary in order to 
prevent an explosive situation from de- 
generating into racial war.” But after he 
and Vice Chairman Salvador Martinez de 
Alva of Mexico had a carefully guided 
tour of South West Africa, Carpio was 
whistling a different tune. His report, 
issued in the odd form of a joint commu- 
niqué with Verwoerd, failed to mention 
apartheid or any threat to peace. Back in 
Manhattan, the full committee exploded 
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HeaAtuH’s “Key QuestION” 
Bigger than cricket bats. 


in anger at its chairman, who was furi- 
ously backpedaling. He denied signing the 
joint communiqué, insisting that during 
the drafting he was ill, particularly (“I 
accuse no one”) after a cup of morning 
coffee with Jolly Host Verwoerd. 

In the meantime, having been appoint- 
ed Philippine Ambassador to Cairo, Car- 
pio last week blamed the communiqué on 
his Mexican fellow traveler, Martinez de 
Alva. Later he leaked a new report that 
completely reversed the first findings, 
called South Africa’s rule of the territory 
a violation of ‘‘the enlightened conscience 
of mankind.” Carpio’s reversals simply 
played into Verwoerd’s anti-U.N. hand. 
Wrote the opposition Rand Daily Mail of 
Carpio’s caper: “It has destroyed perhaps 
entirely the healthier relationship that was 
hesitatingly and gropingly established be- 
tween the U.N. and South Africa.” 


Carpio & VERWOERD 
Backpedaling from Africa. 


NEW GUINEA 
Settlement at Huntlands 


Over the roads near Middleburg, Va., 
a convoy of limousines daily moved into 
a lavish colonial estate called Huntlands, 
only three miles from President Kenne- 
dy’s winter weekend spot, Glen Ora 
Shielded from prying eyes by a high, 
cream-colored brick wall, diplomats from 
The Netherlands and Indonesia met with 
U.S. Mediator Ellsworth Bunker, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Argentina, Italy and 
India, to try to negotiate their dispute 
over the control of Netherlands New 
Guinea. Last week, after 44 weary 
months, the negotiators shook hands on 
a deal. 

Under its terms, The Netherlands will 
turn West Irian (as the Indonesians call 
Dutch New Guinea) over to U.N. stew- 
ardship until next May 1, at which time 
administrative control of the territory will 
Indonesia. No later than 1969 
(giving the Indonesians six years to estab- 
lish their control) Indonesia will conduct 
a U.N.-supervised plebiscite in West Irian 
in which the colony’s coco Papuans 
will decide either on independence or final 
annexation by Indonesia. 

The Huntlands agreement, still to be 
ratiied by the Dutch and Indonesian 
governments, was succinctly described by 
a State Department official: “The In- 
donesians got Dutch New Guinea, which 
was inevitable, and the Dutch got off 
with most of their pride, which was not 
inevitable.” Satisfied that they do not 
have to turn their former colony directly 
over to Indonesia and that provisions for 
an eventual plebiscite have been made, 
the Dutch are expected to accept. What 
Indonesia does is subject as always to the 
whim of its mercurial President Sukarno, 
who has been waging a nasty little para- 
against the Dutch over the 
disputed territory. If Sukarno accepts the 
agreement, it means that he will have to 
back down from his 
that he would throw the Dutch out of 
western New Guinea by next Jan. 1. Said 
an Indonesian diplomat to a Dutch news- 
paperman: “The big Bung [brother] will 
have to decide. If the Bung says ‘Yes,’ 
you are my good old Dutch friend: if 
the Bung says ‘No,’ you are my good 
old Dutch enemy.” 


COMMUNISTS 
The Uninvited Guests 


From all over the world, 10,000 dele- 
gates went to the Red-run World Youth 
Festival in Helsinki last week 
rible time was had by all. 

Long before opening day the precari- 
ously neutral Finns had warned party 
planners from Moscow that there was 
“scant domestic support” for the propa- 
ganda jamboree. Besides, the government 
added, theaters, stadiums and_ schools 
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needed for festival functions were all un- 
der repair and would not be ready in time 
to accommodate the visitors. But after a 
little pressure from Moscow on Finnish 
President Urho K. Kekkonen, Helsinki’s 
Olympic Stadium suddenly became avail- 
able for the opening session. City officials 
offered 36 schools; ample television cov- 
erage was promised. A Cabinet statement 
cautioned the heavily anti-Russian coun- 
try—particularly its youth organizations 
—that Finnish independence would be 
jeopardized by even the smallest “pin- 
pricks that would create irritation and 
controversy around the festival.” Replied 
Professor of Chemistry A. I. Virtanen, 
head of the Finnish Academy: “The cor- 
rect attitude of Finnish youth toward 
their uninvited guests should be: ‘We do 
not know them.’ ” 

Floating Hotel. In a kind of under- 
ground war against the uninvited guests, 
Finnish students hired away all of Hel- 
sinki’s charter buses, requiring the Rus- 
sians to bring in their own fleet. The stu- 
dents booked all the available hotel space 
so that the Russians, Poles and East Ger- 
mans were forced to house their delega- 
tions aboard ships that had carried them 
to Finland. Africans from Moscow's Lu- 
mumba University traveled second-class 
by rail, their wallets stuffed with rubles 
worthless in Finland. From Britain came 
ban-the-bombers; Cuba dispatched Fi- 
delistas; Guinea sent a troupe of daz- 
zling, costumed dancers. About 100 anti- 
Communists had infiltrated the earnest 
pacifists, all-purpose beatniks, and party- 
liners of the 450-member U.S. group. The 
anti-Communists, including several from 
the Goldwatering Young Americans for 
Freedom, tried, mostly in vain, to get the 
floor at festival seminars. They soon found 
that by publishing a daily festival news- 
paper in three languages (French, Span- 
ish and English), they could win a 
wider audience. 

The main event at the festival was not 
on the program. On the night before the 
opening. in the city’s main streets, crowds 
of Finnish teen-agers silently gathered 
around several buses loaded with dele- 
gates. Someone threw a stone through a 
bus window, someone else heaved a beer 
bottle, and in a flash the scene turned 
into a full-scale riot. White-capped po- 
lice used truncheons to subdue the anti- 
Communists, even roughed up Police Chief 
Erik Gabrielson (whom they failed to rec- 
ognize in a business suit). Soviet Poet 
Evgeny Evtushenko, a member of the 
Moscow delegation, was so upset by the 
anti-Red rioters that he rushed back to his 
floating hotel, the white-hulled Grucia, 
and dashed off a frenzied poem called 
Sniveling Fascism, which he later read on 
Russian TV. Excerpts: 

There are no bad peoples! 

But without any pity 

I am going to tell you 

Without accusing the hosts 

That each people has its wretched 

creatures. 

I'll tell you about these skunks, 

Listen to me! 
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I knew about fascism 
through books 
and movies, 
And here I saw it in action. 
Fascism stood up in my face smelling of 
whisky... 
Fascism was noisily chewing gum. 
It was sniveling 
covered with pimples 
and 
tow-haired... 
And if I had not been a Communist 
before, 
That night 
I would have become a Communist! 

Two-Car Garage. On the second night 
of the festival, a crowd of 5,000 young 
Finns—some_ shouting anti-Communist 
slogans, some just adolescents shouting 
anything that came to mind—refused to 
disperse from the area near the Old Stu- 
dent House in the downtown section of 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Lebensraum for Oswald 

On Ridley Road, a poor, predominantly 
Jewish street in London's East End, 
mounted police and a muttering crowd 
waited for a scene that might have come 
from a newsreel of the 1930s. A genera- 
tion ago, Sir Oswald Mosley and his Jew- 
baiting Blackshirts often strutted down 
Ridley Road; their visits almost always 
ended in savage street fighting. 

At a Mosley rally on the same street 
last week, the script was little changed. 
First came some 30 members of Mosley’s 


neo-Fascist Union Movement, chanting 
“Jews out! Jews out!” When Leader 
Mosley appeared, the jeering crowd 


surged toward him and knocked him to 
the ground. Struggling to his feet, the 65- 
year-old sometime M.P. mounted an open 
truck amid a hail of rotten fruit and 





Str OsWALp MosLtey MANHANDLED BY EAST ENDERS 
In a rerun of the '30s, a still shrill ghost. 


the city. Finally, mounted police charged 
the youngsters, while other cops hurled 
tear-gas and wielded fire hoses. Next eve- 
ning, there was a repeat bout. Total ar- 
rests in four days of riots: 140. 

Moscow was furious, the Finns were de- 
fiant, and the festival had all the makings 
of a serious international incident. Clearly 
it was up to nimble neutralist President 
Kekkonen (who has two cars in his garage, 
a Cadillac and a ZIS) to say he was sorry 
about the whole thing. Sternly he de- 
nounced the “irresponsible behavior of 
youth circles in the capital.’ Irresponsible 
or not, Finnish youth had revealed the in- 
grained anti-Russian bitterness that lies 
beneath the veneer of Finnish neutrality. 
It is a vivid memory that many of the 
delegates will be taking home with them 
when the festival ends this week. Not that 
all of them are going home; 14 East Ger- 
man delegates saw their opportunity in 
Helsinki and defected to the West. 


heavy English pennies (which were sel- 
dom so wasted in Depression days). Be- 
fore he could open the meeting, the brawl 
was on, Within minutes, Mosley was led 
away under heavy police escort, while 
grim-faced bobbies arrested 54. 

Back to Arminius. Mosley, a still shrill 
ghost who returned to Britain from self- 
imposed exile in France and Ireland in 
1958 (he had been detained in England 
early in World War IT), is having a minor 
revival. Neo-Fascists have about as much 
influence as neo-Druids would have, but 
in an economically and politically uneasy 
Britain, Mosley’s clumsy thrusts at the 
Jews and colored immigrants whom he 
blames for “economic crises” no longer 
seemed merely eccentric. The Ridley 
Road riot was the third such outburst 
that Mosley’s men had provoked in three 
weeks (total arrests: 155). Another free- 
swinging battle erupted in Trafalgar 
Square last month during a rally held by 
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the National Socialist Movement, a mi- 
nuscule offshoot of Mosley’s group, whose 
members wear storm trooper uniforms. 
parrot Goebbels’ anti-Semitic slogans, and 
hang pictures of Hitler on the walls of 
their seedy Bayswater headquarters. 

A third fascist group is led by Andrew 
Fountaine, a wealthy landowner who en- 
visages a northern Europe community 
from which Jews and Negroes would be 
excluded; the group uses as its symbol the 
sun wheel emblem of Arminius, leader of 
the Germanic tribes that were said to 
have preserved Aryan “purity” by de- 
feating the Romans in A.D. 9. Mosley 
still leads Britain’s biggest fascist party, 
but police doubt that all three groups 
among them total 5,000 members.* 

Let Him Drown. Britain’s Hyde Park 
tradition of letting a man say what he 
pleases has been getting a nervous re- 
examination because of these incidents, 
but since nobody can figure out just 
where to draw the line on limiting free- 
dom of speech, the prevailing view, in the 
words of London’s Evening Standard, is 
that instead of making a martyr of “this 
pitiful and eccentric figure,” Britons 
should ignore Mosley and “allow him to 
drown in his own paranoia.” That seems 
to be the government’s intention. At 
week’s end, Home Secretary Henry 
Brooke declined requests to suppress fas- 
cist rallies, even though they seemed 
likely to result in violence. 





Though bitterly anti-American, Mosley 
financed British-style fascism on a fortune in- 
herited by his first wife from her grandfather, 
Chicago merchant prince Levi Z. Leiter, After 
her death he married Diana Mitford, whose 
blonde sister Unity was Hitler's good friend. In 
the ‘20s, before his fascist days, he was seriously 
reckoned as a future Prime Minister. 


FRANCE 


Revolt on the Farm 

Most Frenchmen would be delighted to 
have Brigitte Bardot as a neighbor, but 
dour fellow farmers in Orne, west of Paris, 
remain faithful to the stern old cult that 
holds: “Grazing and tilling are the two 
breasts of France.” They call BB a cumu- 
lard, or land-grabber, and bewail the fact 
that in recent years the actress and 37 
other wealthy city slickers—among them 
Movie Actor Jean Gabin—have all staked 
out exurbanite estates in Orne. This has 
inflated land values (current price: up to 
$900 an acre) and displaced tenant farm- 
ers, Who complain that they can no longer 
find farms to rent in the region. 

Fortnight ago, 7oo local peasants ad- 
vertised their ire by descending before 
dawn on Bonnefoi, the 4oo-acre farm 
owned by Tough Guy Gabin, 58, who re- 
cently bought up two other nearby hold- 
ings totaling 250 acres. The posse cut the 
phone lines and otherwise vandalized his 
property while their spokesmen argued 
with Gabin, who refused to rent his land 
to tenants, announced angrily and in haste 
that he would sell his two new farms—in 
all probability, to other cumulards, since 
they are worth nearly $209,000. Last 
week public indignation at the farmers’ 
lawless tactics, raising memories of the 
14th century Jacquerie,* prompted Pre- 
mier Georges Pompidou to declare that 
his government “will not tolerate’ such 
“unacceptable acts of violence.” 

In fact, though illegal raids and de- 


In which the peasants revolted against high 
taxes and oppression, pillaged and massacred 
until the insurrection was crushed by Charles 
the Bad 





PARIS-MATCH 


Breton FARMERS DUMPING ARTICHOKES IN St.-PoL 
In defense of the farm, tradition and the two breasts of France. 
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structive boycotts by farmers have be- 
come increasingly common over the past 
few years, no French government has 
dared take action. Last week, armed with 
an ambitious new agricultural reform law, 
Agriculture Minister Edgar Pisani set out 
instead to reorganize a chaotic farm struc- 
ture that, as one French farm leader 
cracked, “makes the United States 
problem of overproduction seem simple 
by contrast.” 

Army of Middlemen. The main trouble 
with French farms is smallness: 79% are 
of fewer than 50 acres, while 17°) are 
smaller than five acres. Napoleonic inher- 
itance laws, by which a farmer’s land is 
divided equally among his male heirs, only 
accelerate this process, which the French 
call morcellement (literally, morseliza- 
tion). Though such small-scale farming is 
basically uneconomic, more than 20% of 
France's population clings to the land, 
while earning less than 10° of the na- 
tional income. 

In recent years, Brittany’s artichoke 
and potato growers have been dumping 
their produce in the streets in dramatic 
protest over their lot. They complain that 
they get less than one-third of what the 
customer pays for their produce, with the 
rest going to an army of rapacious middle- 
men. The farmer also suffers from an an- 
tiquated distribution system by which 
55% of all produce consumed throughout 
France has first to be trucked in and out 
of Paris’ ancient Les Halles market, which 
makes Les Halles a great tourist sight but 
otherwise makes no sense. 

New Skills. The new farm legislation 
creates a “collectivization” agency—as 
traditionalists scoffingly call it—with pow- 
er to buy and resell at reasonable prices all 
land that comes on the market, plus most 
of some 11 million idle acres whose owner- 
ship is in dispute:* the agency will have 
authority to designate maximum and min- 
imum sizes for new farms, thus protecting 
peasants simultaneously against cumulards 
and morcellement. To help farmers get 
higher prices, the new law allows them to 
set up cooperatives, regional wholesale 
centers and local marketing boards. And 
to weed out marginal farms, the govern- 
ment offers farmers better and earlier 
pensions (at 65), will also pay to retrain 
them in other skills. 

France, which already has half of all the 
arable land area in Europe’s Common 
Market, aims thus to raise productivity 
and sell its big annual farm surplus (nota- 
bly wheat, sugar beet, meat) to Western 
Europe’s two biggest food importers: 
West Germany and Britain (if and when 
it joins the Common Market). The knot- 
tiest problem facing Agriculture Minister 
Pisani is still the French farmer—who 
would rather depend on high price sup- 
ports than high productivity, and may 
stubbornly resist the new legislation. As 
Pisani knows, no government in history 
has ever successfully defied the French 
peasant. 





The new body is known as SAFER (Société 
d’ Etablissements Fonciéres et d'Economie 
Rurale). 
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Evection Day BAND IN DurRES 
A gun in one hand, a pickax in the other, and no friend for 3,000 miles. 


ALBANIA 
Benighted Nation 


Albania is the most wretched country 
in Europe. Hardly anybody wants in, 
and most of its people, given half a 
chance, would like to get out. 

Still, to earn desperately needed hard 
currency, the country’s Communist boss- 
es maintain an official guide service, 
Albtourist, which boasts of “incomparable 
Adriatic beaches” (all guarded by cruising 
police boats) and “centuries-old ruins.” 
Business has been a little slack for Alb- 
tourist in the other satellite countries 
since Albania’s quarrel with Khrushchev. 
Albtourist has even hopefully sent its 
tourist folders to a small West German 
travel agency in Cologne. Time Corre- 
spondent Edward Behr decided to apply 
as a tourist. He had to wait six weeks 
for a visa, at last entered Albania on a 
once-a-week Hungarian flight from Buda- 
pest to have a look at the country whose 
regime was described as “more blood- 
thirsty and retrograde than that of the 
czars” by no less a connoisseur than 
Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, 

Counting Socks. Separated from its 
only friend in the world, Red China, by 
3,000 miles, Albania lives in an isolation 
both defiant and pathetic. More than 
70% of its 1,700,000 people scratch a 
living from the collectivized soil; most of 
Albania’s farm villages and mountain 
towns have changed little in the last cen- 
tury. Garbage flows through an open gut- 
ter cut in the middle of narrow streets; 
hawk-nosed men sip Turkish coffee in dim 
cafés while their women shoulder heavy 
loads of wood and barrels of scarce water. 
Along with the traditional poverty are 
Communist posters plugging Dictator 
Enver Hoxha’s slogan: “Build socialism 
with a pickax in one hand and a gun in 
the other.” 

Even before the break with Khru- 
shchey, internal security was the strictest 
in the world; since then it has become 
an obsession. Foreign visitors must fill out 
forms specifying the contents of their 
baggage down to the number of shirts, 
handkerchiefs and socks they are bring- 
ing into the country. Decent blankets 
are so rare that they must be listed sep- 
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arately under “valuables.” So isolated are 
Albanians from the outside world that 
they are convinced that such restrictions 
are the normal practice everywhere. 

Upon arriving in Tirana, Correspondent 
Behr was firmly taken in hand by a state 
guide from Albtourist, who accompanied 
him everywhere, tried to take him sight- 
seeing in locked buses. The guide went 
through the motions of passing along re- 
quests for interviews with government 
officials, actors, even local journalists; 
invariably, they were said to be sick, on 
vacation, or in mourning for suddenly 
deceased relatives. 

Since no foreigner can hire a taxi in 
Albania, the government guide was a 
necessary companion. More helpful was a 
Japanese reporter, who teamed with Behr, 
was regularly saluted by Albanians, who 
took him for a Chinese. Outnumbering 
the man from Albtourist, the two news- 
men occasionally split up and deliberate- 
ly got lost to enjoy a few minutes on 
their own. These escapes never lasted 
long, thanks to the ubiquitous secret 
police, the Sigurimi, and other troops 
(one-fourth of the nation’s adult man- 
power is in uniform). Furthermore. of- 
ficials cautioned the visitors that if they 
did not behave themselves, they might 
not get an exit visa to leave the country 
—and that in Albania is a pretty effec- 
tive threat. 

Walled Beach. A special machine-gun- 
toting detachment in Tirana patrols what 
the handful of remaining foreign diplo- 
mats call the “ghetto”: the comfortable 
residential quarter in which the Commu- 
nist elite have their villas. Even on the 
beach at Durres, Albania’s chief seaside 
resort 25 miles west of the capital, a wall 
extends across the sand and into the Adri- 
atic to keep an area reserved for the priv- 
ileged separate from vacationing workers 
whose families share dingy tin huts on 
the wrong side of the barrier. 

Proletarian swimmers cannot go beyond 
a line of buoys about 30 yards from 
shore; if they do, a police launch waves 
them back to prevent a possible escape 
to an occasional Greek or Italian ship that 
puts in at the Durres harbor. When a 
West German ship arrived carrying badly 
needed Canadian wheat—paid for by Pe- 











DOMINIQUE BERRETTY 


Housewives MARKETING IN TIRANA 


king—it was not allowed into the harbor 
at all; the cargo was laboriously trans- 
ferred by launch. Although Albania has 
250 miles of Adriatic coastline, fish are 
scarce because the regime permits only a 
handful of politically trustworthy fisher- 
men to venture out. since Italy is only 
50 miles away. 

But Albanians are not starving, and 
benefit from free education, medical care 
and other social services. Behr saw no 
evidence that they were in a mood to 
revolt. Even if they were, Hoxha’s suc- 
cessor would probably be no better; in 
a demonstration of nepotism that out- 
classes even Hollywood, the party's top 
leaders are almost all related to Hoxha 
or Premier Mehmet Shehu. 

Combined with the tight police control 
is an incredibly complex government bu- 
reaucracy that requires official permission 
to buy everything from drugs to hotel 
meals. Pedestrians, at least, have it easy 
in Tirana. There are only 400 cars in the 
country (ancient Russian and Czech mod- 
els, except for a fleet of Mercedeses owned 
by the Chinese embassy); roads are still 
places where people talk, embrace and oc- 
casionally sleep. Nevertheless there are as 
many as three traffic cops at major inter- 
sections, all carrying little black-and- 
white batons. 

Status Symbols. As a shopping center, 
Tirana looks like a flea market somehow 
expanded into a town. In the almost com- 
pletely nationalized shops, a shoddy suit 
costs 7,000 leks, $140 at the official ex- 
change rate, or a little less than twice 
what a laborer makes a month, Attempts 
to industrialize Albania ended abruptly 
when Moscow abandoned its half-finished 
embassy. pulled out several thousand ex- 
perts last year. The country’s only large 
cotton plant was idle for three months; 
blueprints for new factories faded on the 
drawing board. Of the 22 Russian MIGs 
in Albania last year, only five can now fly 
because of a lack of maintenance crews. 
Communist China, North Korea and 
North Viet Nam have sent about 500 
technicians, and most of these are agri- 
cultural workers who are teaching rice 
cultivation and establishing cottage in- 
dustries along the Peking model. 

Off duty, the Chinese keep strictly to 
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themselves. They eat in a separate dining 
room at the Italian-built Dajti Hotel, 
live in a parklike embassy compound that 
is constantly surrounded by guards. The 
latest status symbols in Tirana, worn by 
Albanian Communist officials who have 
journeyed to Red China. are a plain beige 
cloth cap of the type preferred by Mao 
Tse-tung, and aviator-type dark  sun- 
glasses, also the rage in Peking. 

The dreary poverty. political repression 
and compulsive suspicion of foreigners 
do not make a trip to Albania pleasant or 
even fascinating. When the time came to 
leave, Correspondent Behr’s plane was 
an hour late, and even the Albtourist guide 
realized how happy visitors are to get 
out. “All good things come slowly,” he 
shrugged, and waved goodbye. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Smoke in Manila 

Harry S. Stonehill resembles the kind 
of character that the late Sydney Green- 
street used to play in all the old Warner 
Bros. beaded-curtain thrillers. A blunt, 
beefy Chicagoan who changed his name 
from Steinberg in 1942 because “German 
names at that time weren't very popular,” 
Stonehill built up a $50 million business 
empire in the Philippines. “Every man 
has his price.’ said Harry Stonehill, and 
in the Philippines after World War II he 
found that the going rate was fairly 
cheap; at one time he boasted: “I am 
the government.” 

Stonchill’s activities in the Philippines 
were a major embarrassment to honest 
President Diosdado Macapagal, who swept 
into office last year, vowing to clean out 
the corruption that had proliferated under 
former President Carlos Garcia. Last 
March Macapagal had deportation pro- 
ceedings brought against Stonehill, charg- 
ing him with “economic sabotage, tax 
evasion, political interference, misdeclara- 
tion of imports, influence peddling, and 
corruption of public officials.” But rumors 
persisted that Stonehill was tied up with 
top members of Macapagal’s own Cabinet. 

Last week, as government investigators 
continued to poke through some 300,000 
seized Stonehill documents, Macapagal ac- 
cepted the resignations of two Cabinet 
ministers; they were not guilty of any 
misdeeds, said the President, but they 
had been too closely associated with 
Stonehill; and members of the govern- 
ment, “like Caesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion.” 

Then Macapagal moved in in earnest 
to end Stonehill’s career in the islands. 

Bilko to Baron. That career began dur- 
ing his U.S. Army service in the Philip- 
pines in World War II, when he supple- 
mented his lieutenant’s pay with some off- 
duty wheeling and dealing that enabled 
him to drive a Cadillac. After discharge, 
Lieut. Bilko decided to stay in the Philip- 
pines, where the living was easy. He made 
a nest egg selling Christmas cards, soon 
graduated to army surplus. When import 
restrictions went up on U.S. cigarettes, 
Stonehill began growing Virginia tobacco 
in the hills, became the Philippines’ big- 
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gest cigarette baron. His own brand: 
Puppies. 

With his booming tobacco business as a 
base, Harry Stonehill expanded into oil, 
glass and, according to government charg- 
es, bribery. He lavished presents on gov- 
ernment officials. the government case 
continues, and though foreigners are for- 
bidden to make contributions to political 
campaigns, freely contributed money to 
the candidates of his choice. Stonehill 
also kept telephone wiretapping equip- 
ment handy. maintained a complete dos- 
sier on all his government contacts. Wink- 
ing at Stonehill’s illegalities became al- 
most a governmental tic; investigators 
charge that he illegally imported cigarette 
paper into the country, declaring the ship- 
ments as “school supplies.”’ and manufac- 
tured cigarettes illegally. Another charge: 
that he smuggled $34 million out of the 





Harry STONEHILL & FAMILY 
School supplies turned into Puppies. 


Philippines when dollar exports were il- 
legal without a license. 

The Brothers Doe. What finally started 
the case against Stonehill was the testi- 
mony of a disgruntled former employee 
named Menhart Spielman, who last March 
filed a charge of attempted murder against 
his ex-boss and one of his cronies. A few 
weeks later, Spielman disappeared from 
Manila. The government alleges that he 
was bludgeoned to death on a motor 
launch on the Sulu Sea, is prosecuting 
for murder three Moro seamen, a business 
associate of Stonehill’s, and “John, Rob- 
ert, Richard and Peter Doe.” 

Last week, haggard and forlorn, claim- 
ing that his health would be impaired if 
the hearings continued. Stonehill. 44, of- 
fered to leave the Philippines voluntarily 
—a move that would permit his eventual 
return. But Macapagal wanted no part of 
Stonehill now or in the future. At week's 
end he ordered his arrest and immediate 
deportation as an undesirable alien. 

Macapagal’s political enemies charged 





that deportation was too good for Stone- 
hill. Said José Diokno, former Justice 
Minister who was dismissed in May by 
the President: “How can the government 
now prosecute the corrupted when it has 
allowed the corrupter to go?” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Disapproved Persons 

When the Nationalist government 
jammed an anti-sabotage act through 
South Africa’s Parliament last spring, 
anti-apartheid Author Alan (Cry the Be- 
loved Country) Paton asked, “What will 
be next? To make lists of disapproved 
persons? To confiscate their property and 
make them wear a yellow star?” Last 
week a list of disapproved persons was in- 
deed issued by the South African gov- 
ernment, and Justice Minister Johannes 
Vorster explained blandly that the list 
merely “closes certain loopholes” of the 
law. 

The 102 listed persons (including 52 
whites) may attend no meetings, and any 
editor whose newspaper even quotes one 
of them is liable to three vears’ imprison- 
ment. If reporters were to ask Chief Al- 
bert Luthuli whether he will apply for a 
passport to attend the International Cul- 
tural Conference in Copenhagen, they 
could not print even a yes-or-no reply; 
Luthuli. South Africa’s only Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, was the most prominent 
name on the disapproved list. 

The gag applies even if the listed man 
lives outside of South Africa. The Liberal 
Party magazine Contact is no longer able 
to print articles by Party Leader Patrick 
Duncan, who edits it from exile in Basu- 
toland. Actor-Playwright Cecil Williams 
may appear in other people’s plays—as 
long as he does not ad-lib—but no one can 
appear in his. Two Capetown city coun- 
cilors are allowed to attend council meet- 
ings, but their remarks must be left out of 
the record. No one may publish cross-ex- 
amination—or even scholarly legal briefs 
—by Abraham Fischer, defense counsel 
in South Africa’s mammoth treason trial 
and grandson of the Orange Free State 
territory's first Prime Minister. 

In South African newspaper offices, desk 
men have begun keeping the list next to 
their style books and headline charts. Re- 
porting the trial of Union Leader Leon 
Levy, charged with attending a meeting, 
the Johannesburg Star said, ‘Magistrate 
H. J. Bosman asked, ‘How do you plead?’ 
Levy: (He did plead but his words can- 
not be published ).”’ 

At week’s end, Vorster granted news- 
papers permission to print a listed man’s 
direct court testimony “as long as it is 
not abused to provide a forum to such 
persons.’ Most editors were not inclined 
to test Vorster’s interpretation of abuse. 
Said Author Paton, who was still sur- 
prisingly unbanned: “What astonishes me 
is that a minister with so much power, 
more power than anyone has had since 
Hitler and Stalin, can take such savage 
action against people who have no power 
at all. It reveals to me the great anxiety 
of our rulers. 
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ANGOLA 


Terror & Reform 

Around the entire perimeter of Angola's 
breezy seaport capital of Luanda ran an 
illuminated wire fence. Portuguese patrols 
checked every car entering and leaving 
the city. To the north, near the Congo- 
lese border, Portuguese army units beat 
through the 12-ft.-high elephant grass, 
warily on the watch for ambush; over- 
head, planes from Portugal's antiquated 
air force rolled lazily, occasionally drop- 
ping firebombs into the impenetrable for- 
ests to smoke out the enemies they knew 
were there, 

The enemies are the 5,000 black terror- 
ists, organized and led from Leopoldville 
in the neighboring Congo by expatriate 
Angolan Nationalist Leader Holden Ro- 
berto, who has kept the revolt against 
Portugal’s harsh colonial rule simmering 
for 17 months. Convinced by their witch 
doctors that Portuguese bullets would turn 
to water, and smeared with white paste 
that they thought would make them in- 
visible, the rebels last year began an orgy 
of terror. Armed with machetes and crude 
rifles made from pipe, old cans and rub- 
ber bands, they mutilated their victims 
because of the native belief that mutila- 
tion prevents a body from going to heav- 
en; men’s penises were chopped off and 
nailed to trees, women were impaled on 
sticks. One coffee plantation owner was 
forced to watch while his dead wife and 
children were fed into a buzz saw. 

The Portuguese retaliated with a venge- 
ance, killed ten blacks for every white 
man murdered; since the rebellion began 
some 1,300 whites and 13.000 blacks have 
died violently. Portugal poured troops 
into the colony until it had quintupled 
its garrisons (to 40,000). Slowly they re- 
stored a semblance of order; now the war 
has settled into a sporadic series of guer- 
rilla ambushes and sniping skirmishes. 

Badly scared by the savagery of the 
rebellion, Portugal has begun to ease 
some of the more repressive practices that 
provoked it. But after a swing through 
the troubled land, Time Correspondent 
Lee Griggs reports that Angola is still 
virtually a feudal Portuguese fief—and 
a tinderbox for further revolt. 

Diluted Apartheid. Tentatively, the 
Portuguese have begun a_ resettlement 
program in the north aimed to entice 
Angola's black masses into new govern- 
ment villages offering schools, churches 
and medical facilities previously unavail- 
able to them. Though the program is 
showing results, it involves a slow, labori- 
ous and wary process. Usually the maneu- 
ver begins with a Portuguese army patrol 
finding a message in pidgin Portuguese 
tacked to a tree by some natives asking 
food or a bag of salt. The provisions are 
left as requested, plus a note offering 
safe-conduct to a resettlement village. In 
this way, some 250,000 Africans have so 
far been moved into such centers. 

On the face of it, there is no apartheid 
in Angola. Under paternalistic Portuguese 
rule, the races have mixed so freely that 
Angola has a proportionately high mulat- 
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CRENCE SPENCE 
ANGOLAN CapITaL oF LUANDA & HARBoR 

In the race against time, change is still gradual and grudging. 
to population. Some natives with ability 
have been allowed to earn good money 
and today in Luanda’s Continental Hotel 
it is common to see whites waiting on 
blacks. But the vast majority of Africans 
have been kept down by almost total 
lack of education and by labor laws which 
kept them in near bondage. These laws 
are now being overhauled. 

Specter of Violence. Grudgingly. Por- 
tugal has allowed an infusion of foreign 
capital; hydroelectric plants and factories 
are going up, while foreign consortiums 
are preparing to tap Angola’s oil and 
mineral resources. But the Portuguese 
keep such tight control over the use of 
foreign funds that many investors are 
scared off. New hospitals are being built 
in the bush, and bulldozers are plowing 
through Luanda’s disgraceful slums, pre- 
paring new housing projects. A crash pro- 
gram to build new schools should double 
Angola’s school population by 1963. Fort- 
night ago, the Portuguese government 
agreed to the opening of Angola's first 
university next October. 

Despite such important but belated 
measures, there still hangs over the coun 
try the specter of future violence. Por 
tugal’s victory over the rebels was greatly 
aided by the bitter hostility between 
Holden Roberto’s U.P.A. (Union of the 
Angolan Peoples) and the Communist- 
backed M.P.L.A. (Movement for the Lib- 
eration of Angola) led by Mario de 
Andrade. a Sorbonne-educated, Red-lining 
mulatto. The rival groups often seemed 
to hate each other worse than they hated 
the Portuguese: both Roberto and An- 
drade were the targets of assassination 
attempts by the other faction. Should 
the two organizations ever reach a truce 
Angola could once more be drenched in 
blood. The rebels now have automatic 
weapons and land mines: plastiqueurs 
trained by Algeria's F.L.N. have begun to 
infiltrate into Angola, ready to continue 
the terror with their plastic bombs. 

Portugal is determined not to be forced 
out of Angola, and is racing against time 
to regain the confidence of the politically 
indifferent African masses. Itself one of 
Europe’s most backward countries, po- 
litically and economically, Portugal has 
not made enough headway in coping with 
the violent forces of the African present. ORPHANS IN REFU 
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THE AMERICAS 
Troubled Alliance 


At his desk one morning recently, Teo- 
doro Moscoso, the Puerto Rican develop- 
ment expert who now bosses the U.S. 
end of the Alliance for Progress, penned a 
bluntly worded memorandum to his staff. 
“On Aug. 17,” said Moscoso, “we mark 
the first anniversary of the Alliance. We 
‘mark’ it. We do not celebrate it. There 
will be time enough to celebrate when we 
have achieved a working alliance and an 
extensive progress. As yet I am not satis- 
fied that we have either.” 

Moscoso’s candid memo amounted to 
official recognition of a disturbing fact. 
Seventeen months after President Kenne- 
dy’s stirring speech announcing the Alian- 
sa para el Progreso, and a year after it 
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was solemnly formalized by 20 hemi- 
sphere nations at Punta del Este, the pro- 
gram is in trouble. Latin Americans com- 
plain that the promised aid flows slowly. 
U.S. planners are discouraged by the 
manana attitude of many Latin American 
governments on the reciprocal social and 
economic reforms needed to make the 
U.S. aid dollars effective. Everyone real- 
izes that there has been too much talk 
about what the Alliance was going to do, 
and not enough hard work on how to 
achieve those high ambitions. 

Misleading Figures. By Washington's 
reckoning the aid figures are impressive— 
$866 million pumped into Latin America 
thus far, another $234 million earmarked. 
But the totals can be misleading. The U.S. 
has been sending aid to Latin America for 
years through a bevy of Government 
agencies: the Export-Import Bank, the 
Development Loan Fund, Point Four, and 
others. Lumped together, as they now are 
under the Alliance, these bits and pieces 
amounted to an average of $504 million 
each year in 1959 and 1960. The $866 
million total for the Alliance, when spread 
over 17 months, does not represent much 
of a real increase. 

Until last November, when Puerto Ri- 





co’s Moscoso was picked to accelerate the 
Alliance, there was no central clearing- 
house for aid requests. Washington’s lend- 
ing agencies operated on their own, and 
the State Department, which was sup- 
posed to be in overall command, was 
plagued by a dizzying succession of Latin 
American policymakers. First in charge 
was Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Thomas Mann, who 
stayed on after the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration left. Next came New Deal Brain- 
Truster Adolph Berle, who resigned soon 
after the disastrous Cuban invasion. Then 
it was Robert Woodward, a career diplo- 
mat who lasted eight months before going 
to Spain as U.S. ambassador. 

Obstacle Course. Second-guessing all of 
them were the ubiquitous White House 
presidential advisers, chiefly Richard 
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Goodwin, 30, who seemed to have a hand 
in every Latin American decision. Only 
recently have things settled down. Last 
week Goodwin was in Europe setting up a 
“world conference on middle manage- 
ment” to help businessmen train second- 
echelon executives. In firm charge at 
last of Latin American policy is Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Edwin Martin, 54, a career Gov- 
ernment economist. Under him, Alliance 
Boss Moscoso seems to be getting the free 
hand he needs to make the Alliance work, 

Even so, many a Latin American loan re- 
quest must go through an obstacle course 
of government agencies. Responding to 
Kennedy’s call for an Alliance, little Hon- 
duras, which ranks as one of the poorest of 
the hemisphere’s nations, has applied for 
$127 million to finance such projects as 
housing, schools and agricultural equip- 
ment. So far it has received $6,500,000; 
most of its applications are gathering dust 
in Washington's pigeonholes. 

Hand v. Sleeve. Only a few Latin 
American nations have made a start on 
the kind of thoroughgoing reform that 
the U.S. insists must be their shure of the 
Alliance. In too many countries, the Al- 
liance was regarded as a great new give- 


away, requiring an outstretched hand in- 
stead of a rolled-up sleeve. Only three 
nations—Colombia, Bolivia and Chile— 
have submitted ten-year master develop- 
ment plans as the Alliance requests. Land 
reform is on everyone's lips, but only a 
handful of countries have passed the nec- 
essary laws. As one Salvadoran business- 
man says, “Don't ask us to pass laws 
against ourselves.” 

By Washington's estimate, 35 million 
Latin Americans will benefit from Al- 
liance projects launched in the past 17 
months. But the gains are small indeed, 
considering the fact that Latin America’s 
1961 per capita gross national product was 
barely $329, and its population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 2.4% every year. 

On the walls of many Latin American 
cities, Communists, Castroites and others 
who would like to see democracy defeated 
have taken to writing Alianza para el 
Progreso. By underlining the Spanish 
word para, they change its meaning from 
“for” to “stops.” and thus steal a slogan 
for themselves: “Alliance Stops Progress.” 
Even at its best, Kennedy's nicely turned 
slogan could not hope to achieve all the 
miracles a hungry Latin America expect- 
ed. President Kennedy was putting it 
mildly when he said last week at his press 
conference: “Measured against all that 
has to be done, I think we have to do 
much better.” 


CUBA 


Voice of Castro 

All day, every day, Fidel Castro's stri- 
dent Radio Habana Cuba fills the hemi- 
sphere’s airwaves with Communist propa- 
ganda in an effort to stir a rebellion here, 
provoke a riot there, create chaos every- 
where. Last week one of his neighbors had 
had enough. In Washington, Foreign Min- 
ister José Antonio Bonilla Atiles of the 
Dominican Republic went before the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States to lodge an official protest that 
Radio Habana was “attempting to de- 
stroy—by inciting to riot and murder— 
our beginning democracy.” 

Calling itself “The Free Voice of Amer- 
ica.’ Castro’s radio spends 22 hours a day 
broadcasting its Marxist spiel in Spanish, 
English, Portuguese and French from six 
powerful transmitters, five of them too,- 
000 watts, in the Cuban town of Bauta, 
23 miles west of Havana. Built with Swiss 
and Czechosloyakian equipment at an es- 
timated cost of $35 million, the station 
started operating in April 1961, and ever 
since has blasted the hemisphere with 
half-truths and diatribes. 

Boss of the show is Marcos Behemara, 
about 34, a longtime Communist who 
once wrote Cuban television comedy 
scripts. “Guest stars’’ on his programs 
are the hemisphere Castrophiles, who, in 
the fashion of World War II's Tokyo 
Rose and Lord Haw Haw, sometimes out- 
do even the Cuban Communists. Three 
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times a week, Radio Habana turns its an- 
tennas directly at Guatemala for a rabble- 
rousing half-hour broadcast by Jacobo 
Arbenz, 48, the Red-lining ex-President 
of Guatemala who was overthrown eight 
years ago and now hopes to return via 
Cuba. 


Before his return to the U.S. last 
March, ex-CBS Newsman Robert Taber, 
a founder of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, figured in Castro's English- 
language broadcasts. Another who still 
does is Barbara Collins, also known as 
“Beardless Barbara.” the 25-year-old 


daughter of a New Jersey clergyman. 
With her small daughter in hand, she 
skipped to Havana on a cruise ship, took 
out Cuban citizenship, and now chats win- 
ningly about the charms of Communist 
Cuba. Robert Williams. 37. a North Caro- 
lina Negro who fled the U.S. to escape kid- 
nap charges, denounces the U.S. for its 
“vicious caste system ... designed to per- 
manently dehumanize all colored people.” 

Counting the 138 hours directed at 
Latin America by Red China and Soviet 
Russia, Latin Americans are being bom- 
barded by an overlapping 300 hours of 
Red propaganda a week. While this stri- 
dent Red voice becomes something of a 
bore to Latin Americans, it is louder and 
longer than the Voice of America, which 
beams a mere 63 hours of Spanish- 
language broadcasts and 21 hours of Por- 
tuguese each week toward Latin America. 


COLOMBIA 
The Heritage of Lleras Camargo 


While two constitutional Presidents in 
Latin America have left office in the face 
of a coup in recent months, another steps 
down this week in more auspicious cir- 
cumstances. Colombia's Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, 56, the quiet Liberal statesman 
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who has saved his violently partisan coun- 
try from civil war, completes his full 
four-year term. When he leaves. he will 
pass on the seal of presidential office to 
a man who, under other circumstances, 
might be his most dangerous enemy— 
Guillermo Leon Valencia. a Conservative. 

Architect of Union. Lleras started out 
as a reporter for Bogota’s prestigious El 
Tiempo, but soon gravitated to politics. 
At the age of 24. he was El Tiempo’s edi- 
tor in chief; two years later, at 26, he 
had become speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies; by age 30, he was Minister of 
the Interior. In 1945, when President 
Alfonso Lopez resigned in a dispute with 
Congress, Lleras. by then Foreign Min- 
ister, was tapped to serve out the term. 
His next job was in Washington, as head 
of the ineffectual Pan American Union. 
During seven years, Lleras, almost single- 
handed, transformed it into today’s far 
stronger Organization of American States, 
whose charter he largely wrote. 

Home again in 1957, leading the battle 


against Army Dictator Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, Lleras persuaded leather-tough 
Conservative Boss Laureano Gomez to 


form a coalition, and out of this alliance 
between historic foes came Colombia's 
unique National Front pact, under which 
both parties agreed to alternate the presi- 
dency for 16 years. Soon after, a coordi- 
nated popular uprising by Liberals and 
Conservatives swept Rojas out of office. 
The choice for President: Lleras Camargo, 
the only man on whom both strong- 
minded parties could agree. 

Approval at the Polls. Senseless mur- 
der by bandits continues to plague the 
backlands, but the National Front has 
sharply reduced the random political as- 
sassinations between Liberals and Conserv- 
atives, which threatened ultimate 
chaos. When election time came round 
again last May, the Front won an almost 
2 to 1 endorsement at the polls. Colom- 
bia’s voters approved the nation’s new 
economic stability; they accepted Lleras’ 
austerity for the sake of attracting for- 
eign investment. The national debt has 
been cut, dollar reserves are up. An ardent 
champion of the Alliance for Progress, 
Lleras has pushed through land reform, 
higher income taxes, the first civil service 
in the history of Colombia. Though the 
Communists rail, he stands firm against 
Castro and flatly tells his people: “The 
new Cold War theater is clearly our 
hemisphere.” 

Visibly tired and frankly ready to be 
relieved of his demanding job (he has 
been counting the days by crossing them 
off on his desk calendar), Lleras plans to 
take a rest, then visit the U.S. with his 
wife for a medical check (he suffered a 
mild heart attack four months ago). After 
that, he may accept an offer to be editor 
of Bogota’s new Liberal newspaper, La 
Tarde, and will enjoy the opportunity “to 
read a book in peace once again.” Says 
Lleras: “The most important thing my 
successor will possess is having gained 
office in a true and open election.” In 
Latin America that is quite a heritage for 
a departing President to leave behind. 
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I don't feel inclined to write any more 
about the so-called Southern belle.” an- 
nounced the taboogeyman of the theater, 
Tennessee Williams, 50, ringing down 
what sounded like a second-act curtain on 
his stock character in trade. In London to 
catch up on West End theater after the 
Italian premiére of his newest play, The 
Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here Any More, 
Williams mused: “I don’t think I feel as 
aggressive and belligerent about life as I 
used to. You might find what I call mys- 
ticism coming into things I write in the 
future.”’ There also was an earthly matter 
he wanted to clarify: “Terence Rattigan 
and Noel Coward could buy me and sell 
me ten times over. I have so little money 
that it scares me. Why, I doubt if I’m 
worth more than $250,000.” 

Leaving behind a trail of dust around 
Moscow's mile-long Hippodrome, U.S. 
horsewoman Mary Elizabeth Whitney 
Tippett, 54, goaded on her galloping troi- 
ka to yells of “Molodets!” (Attagirl!) 
from the Muscovites lining the rail. The 
handsome owner of Virginia’s $500,000 
Llangollen stables, which she got from 
John Hay Whitney, the first of her four 
husbands, was in Russia on a very unpro- 
letarian job: to advise the Soviet Ministry 
of Agriculture on how to improve its 
entries in the sport of kings. “Horses,” 
said Liz, “need no interpreters.” 

Three years after his death at the age 
of 76, the will of Fleet Admiral William 
F. (“Bull”) Halsey was probated in Man- 
hattan surrogate court. The blunt, base- 
ball-capped naval hero of World War II, 
who retired in 1947 to become an Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
executive and a successful dealer in sur- 
plus Navy oil tankers, left a bull-sized 
estate totaling $624,965. 

Awash up to her Plimsoll line in the 
Mediterranean, Brigitte Bardot, 27, was 
floating around lazily but spectacularly in 
a one-piece bikini and a leopard-spotted 
water mattress. Click! went a distant 
telescopic-lens camera, and France's sex 
kitten arched her back ever so cautiously. 
Her latest beau, Cinemactor Sami Frey, 
who has been a summer guest at her 
Saint-Tropez villa, recently blasted off 


shutterbug with buckshot as he 
BB from the rushes 


another 
snapped away at 
along the shore. 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the pills. 
Nembutal yellow as buttercups, azure 
amytal and the purple benzedrine, slum- 
berol, and hey. ho, the valleyol. Life pills 
to keep you sterile and death pills for in- 
ducing permanent sleep and an open ver- 
dict.” The dangers of drugs were every- 
where in the headlines, and Malcolm 
Muggeridge, 59, the gadfly columnist of 
Britain’s New Statesman, was not the man 
to let opportunity sleep. Continued Mug- 
geridge, in a biting psalm for the pill 
takers of our time: “A pill a day keeps the 
druggist in pay. Pills for slimming, pills 
for fattening and pills for potency. They 
help athletes to run faster, scholars to 
secure higher marks, comedians to be fun- 
nier and lovers to be bolder.” 

Five weeks after skipping $100,000 bail 
to avoid life imprisonment in the U.S. for 
wartime espionage, Convicted Soviet Spy 
Dr. Robert Soblen, 61, was refused asy- 
lum in Britain, as he had been in Israel. 
Expertly carving himself up with a steak 
knife as he was being returned to the U.S. 
aboard an El Al Israel Airlines jet, Soblen 
gained a stay in London, but British judg- 
es were unmoved by his plea of illness and 
persecution. Britain’s Home Secretary told 
Parliament: “Dr, Soblen is a fugitive from 
a sentence imposed on him by the courts 
of a country whose life is based on demo- 
cratic institutions and constitutional guar- 
antees.”’ Waiting to escort the spy the rest 
of the way home were two U.S. marshals. 
and the Justice Department made ready a 
bed in the Springfield, Mo., Medical Cen- 
ter for Federal Prisoners. 

“Seventeen years ago, dolling! I didn’t 
know vat I vas doing! I vas still just a 
little Hungarian teen-ager,” said a con- 
trite Zsa Zsa Gabor in her heaviest sour- 
cream accent. Back in 1945, the most 
visible of Mamma Gabor’s three girls had 
tossed a tantrum in Manhattan’s El Mo- 
rocco nightclub, wound up spitting in 
Owner John Perona’s face, and was 
banned forevermore from the zebra- 
striped benches. Now, a year after the 
proprietor’s death, Son Edwin Perona lis- 
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tened to the importuning of one of Zsa 
Zsa’s beaux, agreed to relax the ban: “It’s 
been a long time. She did some bad things 
in here, but a lot of people have done bad 
things in here.” 

The kid was hanging around the band- 
stand at Disneyland, and so the band- 
leader thought it would be a gasser to see 
if he had a voice to go with the name. Up 
stepped Frank W. Sinatra, 18, and when 
he let go with /’ve Got You Under My 
Skin, he had the old nasal pitch and easy 





delivery. Sinatra’s son, by a first marriage 
dissolved eleven years ago, is a drama 
student at Arizona State College, but he 
really wants to be a music man. What did 





FRANK W. SINATRA 
Pop said "Good." 


dad think? “My father is not the kind of 
person who says much about things like 
this.” said the Little Voice. “He just said, 
‘Good, good—that’s nice!’ ” 

Off on a four-day pack trip along the 
9,200-ft. timber line in the High Sierras 
rode California's Governor Pat Brown, 
53. relaxing from the rigors of his cam- 
paign against G.O.P. Challenger Richard 
Nixon. What was the name of his rented 
chestnut mare? asked newsmen as the 
Governor and his troop of 21 fellow camp- 
ers clopped off into the wilds. “Richard,” 
replied Brown, never the one to let gender 
interfere with a wisecrack. “I intend to 
ride him hard. And that’s what I'm going 
to be doing for the next three months.” 
Poor Daisy. 








Stepping off the train in Stockholm, 
Dwight Eisenhower knew reporters would 
be asking him about his 1960 remarks 
blaming Sweden's high suicide rate, drunk- 
enness, and lack of ambition on its social 
welfare state. Ike's first words were: “Be- 
fore anybody gets a chance to ask, I want 
to make clear that the remark about 
Sweden was based on what I had read in 
an American magazine. Since then, I have 
had many friends who have returned from 
Sweden and told me that I was wrong. I 
admit it and apologize for my error.” 
Later, touring a salvaged 17th century 
man-of-war, Ike noted with a grin that 
the ship's lion figurehead had lost its 
tongue. ‘Maybe it would be better if some 
of us also didn’t have one,” he said. 
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It’s dust, dust, dust. If you're allergic 
to dust or pollen, you sneeze and suffer. 
Dust and dirt soil freshly cleaned dra- 
peries, smoke up windows—making work 
and more work. 

Yet, there is little you could do to get 
rid of dust—until now, that is. A remark- 
able new, home-size Electronic Air Cleaner 
from Honeywell traps dust and pollen 
from the air before they can smudge up 
your home or aggravate allergies. 

Fitting in the return air duct work of 
any forced air heating or air condition- 
ing system, it cleans the air passing 
through the system—that comes from 
every room in your house. 
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millions of smaller impurities—dust, ash, 
smoke, Now, 
nothing will remove the bigger particles 


greasy similar irritants. 
of dust that settle before they enter the 
system except the dust cloth, but these are 
easy to whisk away. It’s trapping these 
tiny, soiling particles which is important. 


These tiny particles are the stickiest, 
clinging to every surface in your house, 
smudging and dirtying. You can’t see 
them, only notice the damage they've 
done when you move a picture on the 
wall. This is the grime that does the dirty 
work—and Honeywell traps it electron- 
ically —removes up to 95°; of all particles 
passing through the system. 


Too good to be true? The fact is, elec- 
tronic air cleaning has been proved for 
years in hospitals and other buildings 
where clean air is vital. And, now Honey- 
well has developed a system of practical 
home-size and price. On a 3-year FHA 
loan, it costs as little as $14.38 a month, 
installed. 
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A Season for Helping 


It used to be work, or simply play, for 
U.S. high school and college students in 
the summertime. Then came the big trend 
to summer study (Tre, Aug. 1, 1960). 
This time the summer trend is to do 
something useful to help others. 

The impetus is neither a desire to play 
Lady Bountiful nor a shortage of paying 
summer jobs, but a useful blend of altru- 
ism and self-interest. High school seniors 
yearn to report a substantial entry in that 
“Civic Work?” blank on college applica- 
tions; collegians may want to put sociol- 
ogy lectures to practice. The Peace Corps 
is the model—but most of the jobs to be 
done are right at home. Says one delight- 
ed Boston mother, whose teen-age daugh- 
ter is toiling in a hospital ward this 
summer: “She goes charging out of 
here in the morning like Florence Night- 
ingale riding Paul Revere’s horse.” 

205-Pound Angel. The Boston girl is 
enrolled in a zesty enterprise called Oper- 
ation Kindness, sponsored by United 
Community Services, which has 4,300 
youngsters on duty in 106 agencies and 
institutions in greater Boston. The unpaid 
helpers are busy at everything from run- 
ning bingo games to skinning rabbits for 
medical researchers at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. At a Massachusetts 
state mental hospital, a 15-year-old 
“beautician” cheerily restyles the hairdos 
of psychotic women and says: “I just love 
Nantasket Beach in the summer, really I 
do. But—well, I like this better.” 

Operation Kindness has 2,000 young- 
sters at work in San Francisco, 3,800 in 
Philadelphia. In Manhattan, a towering 
varsity end from the University of Pitts- 
burgh has worked 16 hours a day to keep 
tough kids from becoming drug addicts 
and alcoholics. A volunteer for the Young 
Life Campaign, Bob Long, 21, can proud- 
ly look back on such experiences as the 


14 nights he spent helping one addict to 
kick the habit. “My man here stayed with 
me,” says Long’s grateful protégé. “He's 
my 205-pound guardian angel.” 

Taming Cobras. Much of all this began 
under seasoned adult leadership, but a 
new wrinkle is the help project launched 
by students themselves. In the forests of 
northern Minnesota, 16 collegians repre- 
senting campuses from Bryn Mawr to 
Minnesota are living among the Chippewa 
Indians, who are 75% unemployed and 
too indifferent to care much. By organ- 
izing parties and ball games, the boys and 
girls of Project Awareness have slashed 
the Chippewas’ usual summer crime wave 
to a low that startles even the sheriff. 

Judy Long, 22, is a pretty June grad- 
uate of Northwestern University who en- 
listed 57 other students to tutor school 
dropouts (rate: up to 75%) in Chicago’s 
heavily Negro Lawndale area, stomping 
ground for gangs. One of the students, 
19-year-old Elaine Stevens, works 20 
hours a week as a summer research assist- 
ant in psychology at Northwestern, also 
coaches a Lawndale teen-age girls’ softball 
team called the Lady Racketeers. Along 
with batting practice, Elaine teaches baby 
care—her 13-year-old third baseman is 
five months pregnant, and children of 
other teen-age players on the team form 
the rooting section. Pre-Med Student 
Gordon A. Fuqua, 21, umpires softball 
games between the Vice Lords and the 
Egyptian Cobras, who might otherwise be 
rumbling in a Lawndale alley. Says Gor- 
don: “What I’m doing this summer is 
making me a better doctor than if I went 
to the finest medical school.” 


Talking It Out 


One way to cure juvenile delinquency 
is to ask bad apples why they have worms. 
So argues Psychologist Charles W. Slack, 
who came upon the method accidentally in 
a Harvard project started four years ago 
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called Streetcorner Research. Originally, 
he set up shop in a Cambridge storefront 
and paid young punks to talk their trou- 
bles into a tape recorder to find out what 
made them tick. In the process, he discov- 
ered to his surprise that they talk their 
troubles out: the crime rate among Slack’s 
subjects has fallen by half. 

Having made the discovery, Slack set 
out to profit from it. He assembled a 
five-man team, including a Jesuit priest- 
psychologist, and recruited 30 young 
toughs with police records ranging from 
burglary to rape—‘‘tomorrow’s nothings,” 
as one boy put it. Slack lured them with 
cash: so¢ to $2 an hour for being “‘re- 
search consultants” in a study of “how 
guys foul up.” 

"Sick, Man, Sick." The chance to un- 
burden themselves on tape—and then lis- 
ten to the playback—worked as well as 
analysis. Usually, says Slack, the boys 
passed through five stages: apathy, anger, 
despair, insight, transformation. 

Typical was David, 18, a reform school 
graduate described as “unreachable” and 
“psychopathic.” He began by aimlessly 
complaining about everything from prison 
conditions to cops and fate. Then he got 
mad, called his interviewer’s necktie the 
“crummiest” he had ever seen, peered out 
the window and snapped, “See that guy 
out there? Going to mash his mouth in.” 
Then came despair: “I know there’s no 
hope left to be anything. I’m sick, man, 
sick. Sometimes I feel like laying down 
in the street and never getting up. Dogs 
are my friends. They know. They live at 
people’s feet.” Insight followed: “I think, 
oh, how I think, of the life I have lived. 
The life of the devil. Will anyone ever 
give me a lift?” 

As with other boys, the lift came slowly, 
from the boy himself: “All of a sudden I 
started looking at a man who was petting 
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Like Florence Nightingale riding Paul Revere's horse. 
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Ask the man who owns two 


Right off, he'll tell you he bought his two Dauphines for 
about what you'd pay for one so-called medium-priced 
car. That's the truth. Take the two in our picture. Com- 
bined p.o.e. price: $2890. Actually, Dauphine prices 
start at $1395 p.o.e. (times 2 is $2790), but the red 
one below is a Dauphine Deluxe so it costs a little more. 

Next, he'll get into running costs. He'll claim he and 
his family drive their two Renaults on the same gas he'd 
put into one mammoth-type car. It's entirely possi- 
ble. Dauphines get up to 40 miles per gallon. 
How many cars can you think of that average 20? 

Maybe you don't want or need two cars. Fair 
enough. We'll sell you one and give you all this in 


Cee 


the bargain: 4 doors (2 more than most cars this size 

and price offer); a 12-month or 12,000 mile warranty; 

cloth-and-viny! interiors that last as good as they look; 

a trunk twice as big as our best-known competitor's and 
brakes (9” hydraulic) nearly twice as big; so many other 

extras and features that the price of the car—$1395— 

seems almost unbelievable. 

But here’s a warning. When you go in to buy your 
Dauphine, be firm about it. Don’t let them show you 
what you can get for a few dollars more in a Dauphine 
Deluxe, Dauphine Gordini or the luxurious Caravelle 
convertible. They're all pretty irresistible. You might 
wind up a two-car man in spite of yourself. 


RENAULT 








Build it to work... beneath 
the sea... for 20 years... 


That’s Western Electric’s assignment as it undertakes 
production of a new type of undersea amplifier to help 
the Bell System handle the growing volume of trans- 
oceanic telephone calls—well over four million last year 
alone. Spaced every 20 miles along a single cable laid 
on ocean floors, these amplifiers will transmit in two 
directions (a job now requiring a pair of cables) and 
handle many more conversations simultaneously. 

In manufacturing these amplifiers, Western Electric 
exercises special engineering abilities and disciplines to 
create new machines, processes and procedures. Un- 
compromising quality standards touch every one of the 





5,000 precision components. Meticulous skill places 
each one in its exacting position in a cylinder just 13 
inches in diameter and 26 inches long. The reason for 
such care? Failure of any one of these interconnected 
components could interrupt vital intercontinental cir- 
cuits. That’s why they are designed, manufactured and 
tested to operate continuously—without fail—for a 
minimum of 20 years. 

We expect they will—beeause of Bell System team- 
work. Bell Laboratories developed the new amplifier. 
Working with them, Western Electric people solved the 
complex problems inherent in making, testing and 
assembling the components. Behind it all, the idea — 
dependability of equipment to insure reliability of Bell 
System communications, whether across the American 
continent or under oceans to other lands. 

We work best because we work together. 





Cutaway of the undersea cable amplifier which must withstand pressures 





Manufacturing and Supply 


5,850 pounds per square inch. 


at 2'2-mile depth of over 
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“PROFILES IN COURAGE” 


“THe SCARLET LETTER” 





“THe CALL OF THE WILD” 


Popular in Persian, urgent in Urdu, In in Indonesian. 


a cat. I saw the trees and the people for 
the first time. And I asked George the jan- 
itor questions I never would have asked 
a few days ago—how he got his job, how 
he got ahead. And he seemed pleased.” 

Next: Film. Weaned to regular jobs, 
Streetcorner’s first 30 boys cut their aver- 
age arrests to 2.4 in the four-year period, 
against 4.7 for a comparable control 
group. They spent a total of 69 months 
in jail, compared to 134 for the outsiders. 
The researchers are now experimenting 
with such ideas as lending cameras to de- 
linquents so they can film their own lives. 
Another “laboratory” has been set up in 
a Cambridge barroom. 

Running such centers does not require a 
highly trained staff, says Slack. In fact, 
they are more effective if run by account- 
ants, carpenters, bus drivers, housewives 
—people the boys can take as models. The 
cost of a listening post for 50 delinquents: 
about $500 a year per boy. In Massachu- 
setts, the cost of keeping a prisoner in 
jail for a year is $3.000. 


Bookman to the World 


The Russians stirred a lot of worry a 
few years ago by saturating the Middle 
and Far East with low-priced books. But 
the Russians keep running up against a 
formidable obstacle: a great curiosity for 
American books. In Egypt 50% of pub- 
lishers’ lists are books of U.S. origin. In 
Iran a Persian edition of Dr. Spock’s baby 
book was hard to get published because 
the printers kept snitching page proofs to 
take home to their wives. In other coun- 
tries the primer style of U.S. textbooks 
(often none too popular at home) is high- 
ly esteemed for self-teaching. This vast 
foreign market is now being tapped by 
a remarkable enterprise called Franklin 
Publications. 

Franklin goes unsung in the U.S., but is 
famous in the exotic cities listed on its 
Manhattan front door: Cairo, Beirut, 
Baghdad, Tehran, Lahore, Dacca, Kua- 
la Lumpur, Djakarta. In those places, 
far from Manhattan’s Publishers’ Row, 
Franklin in ten years has guided the print- 
ing of 26,477,800 books in such exotic 
languages as Arabic, Persian, Pashto, 
Urdu, Bengali, Malay and Indonesian. 

Einstein in Arabic. Franklin, fittingly 
named for Ben, set out in 1952 to be 
“the ambassador of American publishing” 
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—a nonprofit broker for countries hungry 
for U.S. books. It is headed by Datus C. 
Smith Jr., former director of the Prince- 
ton University Press, and governed by a 
board of directors that includes top U.S. 
publishers, librarians, industrialists and 
university presidents. 

Franklin does not operate in a cold war 
way to push particular books. Instead, its 
foreign branches, staffed entirely by na- 
tionals, report their countries’ desires. 
Franklin then buys rights from the U.S. 
publisher (who usually charges only a 
nominal fee) and delivers translations to 
foreign publishers. Last year the entire 
operation cost Franklin a mere $1,500,- 
ooo, which came from U.S. and private 
grants and the 10% royalty that foreign 
publishers pay after a book is put on sale. 
The net effect is a boost for infant pub- 
lishing industries in countries that are 
afflicted with “undercapitalization and 
unsophistication.” 

Franklin’s first effort was a 23¢ Arabic 
version of Edward R. Murrow’s This J 
Believe, published in Cairo in 1953. The 
first edition of 35,000 copies sold out the 
first day. Franklin has gone on to feed 
the Middle and Far Eastern appetite for 
books ranging from Ethan Frome to Gone 
With the Wind, from The Spirit of St. 
Louis to The Universe and Dr. Einstein. 

Ferdinand in Twi. Franklin's biggest 
single venture is in Iran, where in 1957 it 
launched a handsome Golden Book geog- 
raphy. Royalties were so abundant that 
Franklin turned them into a 
building a first-rate printing plant in Te- 
hran, staffed by the newly trained gradu- 
ating class of an orphan asylum. Out of 
this grew a healthy new Iranian textbook 
industry. 

Last week the Ford Foundation gave 
Franklin $1,000,000 to spur a wealth of 
new projects, notably the creation of a 
one-volume encyclopedia, slated for trans- 
lation into five languages. The work is 
slow, since each version has to add local 
lore about flora, history and religion. But 
the promise is big, since few of the coun- 





loan for 


tries have any kind of reference books. | 


With its new Ford money, Franklin is 
also thinking about untapped markets 
from Spanish-speaking Latin America to 
French-speaking West Africa. Soon due 
for Africa: a first edition of Ferdinand 
the Bull in Ewe, Fanti and Twi. 








“Tt doesn’t take all that running,” 
said Alice, ‘just to keep in the same 
place.”” You simply sit comfortably 
and this Delta Jet brings all the 
scenery to you. And helpful stew- 
ardesses bring all the service for 
which Delta is famed. 

J ae 


DELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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MEDICINE 





Plagued 


The sudden and unexpected death of a 
senior scientist at Britain's top-secret 
germ-warfare laboratory cried out for ex- 
planation. The first War Office announce- 
ment only stimulated curiosity. It was 
possible, said a cautious official spokes- 
man, that Geoffrey Bacon, 44, had been 
killed by “an accidental infection result- 
ing from his work.’’ A post mortem ex- 
amination two days later revealed the full 
horror of what had happened. Researcher 
Bacon had been a victim of pneumonic 
plague, a form of the fiercely contagious 
Black Death that ravaged Europe in the 
Middle Ages, slaughtering millions and 
depopulating whole cities. 

The government promptly alerted 
health officers in southern England to a 
possible outbreak of the dread disease. 
Bacon's widow and two daughters, and a 
dozen friends from the Microbiological 
Laboratory near Salisbury where he 
worked, were all under rigid medical sur- 
veillance, and all were getting dosed with 
antibiotics. So were 30 members of the 
staff at Odstock Hospital, where Bacon 
died. It was left to a War Office board of 
inquiry to try to determine just how a 
man with ten years’ laboratory experi- 
ence had contracted his fatal infection. 


The Thalidomide Disaster 


Appalling reports continued to roll in. 
So far as is known, close to 8,000 babies 
have been born deformed because their 
mothers used a sleeping-pill-tranquilizer 
called thalidomide (Time, Feb. 23). All 
this added up to the greatest prescription 
disaster in medical history. Thanks to the 
intuition of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s Dr. Frances Kelsey,* the U.S. 
has got off lightly because the drug was 
never licensed for general use. In the 
half dozen reported U.S. cases of birth 
malformations due to thalidomide, the 
drug was obtained from abroad. Even so, 
the testing and marketing of new drugs 
in the U.S. are now almost certain to get 
close federal regulation. 

President Kennedy led off his press 
conference last week with a demand for 
“additional protection to American con- 
sumers from harmful or worthless drug 
products. The United States has the best 
and most effective food and drug law of 
any country in the world . . . Neverthe- 
less, the drug was given to many patients 
on an investigational basis.” 

Same day, Minnesota’s Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (who used to be a pharmacist 
himself) summoned his Government Op- 
erations subcommittee to hear FDA Com- 
missioner George P. Larrick and Phar- 
macologist Kelsey. Canadian-born Dr. 
Kelsey, 48, a low-heeled, no-nonsense 
woman who has practiced medicine be- 
sides teaching pharmacology, was a new 
employee at FDA in September 1960. 
Her first major assignment was to pass on 


* Who this week receives the President's Award 
for Distinguished Civilian Service 
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the application of Cincinnati's William S. 
Merrell Co. for a license to market tha- 
lidomide in the U.S. under the trade name 
Kevadon.* Along with the application 
came a sheaf of reports on years of animal 
testing and human use of the drug in 
Europe. There was no hint that the drug 
had any undesirable side effects, and Mer- 
rell pressed hard for quick approval. But 
Dr. Kelsey was puzzled because the drug 
did not put animals to sleep. She won- 
dered about other possible differences be- 
tween its effects in animals and in man, 
Dr. Kelsey asked Merrell for more tests. 

While she waited, Dr. Kelsey chanced 








FDA's Dr. KELSEY 
For new drugs, stronger safeguards. 


on a British report that thalidomide might 
cause a tingling neuritis in some patients. 
From World War II work on antimalarial 
drugs, she suspected that this minor effect 
on adults might signal a more serious 
effect on the unborn. But not until nearly 
ten months later, in the last days of No- 
vember 1961, did German reports link 
thalidomide with the European epidemic 
of seal-like, limbless babies. 

Though Dr. Kelsey had kept Kevadon 
off the U.S. market for more than a year, 
this did not mean that no U.S. doctors 
were using the drug. (It was licensed in 
Canada, where at least 56 cases of de- 
formed babies have been reported.) Last 
week Merrell reported that instead of the 
100 or so U.S. physicians previously esti- 
mated to have got samples of the drug 
“for investigational use only,” 1,231 had 
received Kevadon. How much of the drug 
each doctor got and used was unknown, so 
there was no way of estimating how many 
of the terrible blue tablets were still 





* Thalidomide was made or marketed, alone or 
in combination with other drugs, in a 
countries under 50 trade names, notably Conter- 
gan (West Germany), Distaval (Britain), Softe- 
non (Portugal, Belgium and Austria) 


dozen 





around. (In December 1961, the company 
warned U.S. doctors not to give Kevadon 
to women who might be or might become 
pregnant, In March 1962, Merrell called 
back all Kevadon tablets.) 

Abortion Journey. New York City re- 
ported the first U.S. death of a thalido- 
mide-deformed baby. Psychiatrist Richard 
H. Hoffmann imported the pills by mail 
from a German drug house for one pa- 
tient, then gave it to others. One of these 
became pregnant. Her baby, born a fort- 
night ago, was severely malformed and 
lived only 41 minutes. 

Pills bought in Europe by her husband 
alarmed the Arizona housewife whose 
daily misgivings made headlines across the 
U.S. last week. A Phoenix judge dis- 
missed Mrs. Sherri Finkbine’s p‘ea that 
the Arizona law permit an abortion in 
her case. Resolved to have an abortion, 
she prepared to go overseas for it. 

On the Spot. The anguish of parents 
put European governments on the spot. 
In West Germany, health departments 
were making plans to train 2,500 or more 
deformed children and to fit them with 
artificial limbs. In Britain, Socialist Lady 
Summerskill asked the government to 
consider legalizing abortions, It refused. 
In Belgium, a young couple and their 
doctor were in jail, awaiting trial on a 
charge that they murdered a malformed 
thalidomide baby with an overdose of 
another sleep-inducing drug. 

One result of the thalidomide crisis has 
been to increase demands for better super- 
vision of drugs. Though the World Health 
Organization has no power to impose any 
rules, it would like to serve as a clearing- 
house for information. In several coun- 
tries there were moves to require, by law, 
that manufacturers do more testing in 
animals before they offer a new drug for 
the market. For any drug that might be 
taken by a pregnant woman, there will be 
emphasis on testing in pregnant animals 
of several species. 

Cambridge University’s Dr. D.H. M. 
Woollam offered this universal prescrip- 
tion: “In the present state of our knowl- 
edge. the only safe course is to bar abso- 
lutely the use of new drugs by women who 
are believed to be in the early stage of 
pregnancy.” 


Personality at the Wheel 


As damage suits for personal injuries 
suffered in auto accidents increase in num- 
ber and produce greatly swollen sums in 
settlement, many a U.S. lawyer has be- 
come as familiar with Gray’s Anatomy as 
with Blackstone. Now he is likely to 
start studying Freud as well. Last week, 
as 1,800 members of the National As- 
sociation of Claimants’ Counsel of Amer- 
ica met in Denver to bone up on medicine, 
they heard the clearest descriptions yet 
offered of the psychological types that 
are most, and least, likely to crack up 
their cars. 

After a study of hundreds of young 
men at Lowry Air Force Base, two Denver 
psychologists, Dr. Wilbur C. Miller and 
Dr. John J. Conger, put together com- 
posite personality pictures of high- and 
low-risk drivers. As might be expected, 
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Start something! 





BY WESTERN UNION 


WHY TIPTOE IN WITH A RUN-OF-THE-MILL GREETING CARD? 
START SOMETHING INSTEAD WITH A RI P-ROARING HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY TELEGRAM. NO OTHER GREETING ARRIVES SO 
|MPRESSIVELY, SAYS IT SO PERSONALLY. SO EASY TO SEND. 


JusT CALL WESTERN UNION AND CHARGE IT. 


© 1962, Western Union 
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Chapter and Verse 


That’s what we try to give you whenever you ask us about your 
own investment situation. 

About any particular security you may be thinking of buying 
or selling... 

About your over-all portfolio if you send it in for analysis . . « 
About the most suitable way we think you can invest any 
specific sum to best advantage—yours. 

You won't always agree with our suggestions, of course. 

But if straight facts and a cogent interpretation of those facts are 
important to you in deciding what to buy, what to sell, or what to 
hold—we'll give you chapter and verse as we see it—for the asking. 

Simply write us about your own situation—what you look for in 
the way of rewards, what you can afford in the way of risk—and 
we'll take it from there. 

You're not obligated for our answer. You aren't charged a penny. 

But if you decide—on the basis of the answer you receive—that 
you would like to do business with Merrill Lynch, then we'll count 
our time well spent—and you may, too. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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SECRET AGENT Tension, temperature and activity all step up your 
perspiration. Yet nobody need sense it when you use Kings Men deodor- 
ant—the extra-strength deodorant that checks and double checks perspi- 


ration problems hour after hour. Get KINGS MEN’ 

first class protection with the quick 
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the low-risk driver shows less hostility 
toward the world in general, and especial- 
ly to organized authority ; he is more will- 
ing to obey the law unquestioningly. 

But there are more subtle and less pre- 
dictable differences. The low-risk driver's 
equanimity, reported the two psycholo- 
gists, stems largely from the fact that he 
knows where he is going in life, as well as 
on the road, and how he intends to get 
there. He is more likely than the high-risk 
driver to take on faith his parents’ reli- 
gion. He is less imaginative, but more 
interested in questions of esthetics. His 
faults are usually an excessive need for 
conformity and to please others. 

The high-risk driver's obvious faults are 
iIl-concealed hostility lurking Just below 
the surface, and an egocentric disregard 
for others’ rights and feelings. Underlying 
these characteristics, say Drs. Miller and 
Conger. is dissatisfaction with his position 
in life and a lack of direction: he does not 
know where he is going, let alone how to 
get there. The high-risk driver is far more 
likely than others to act impulsively, and 
live in a world of fantasy. 

The researchers found no physiological 
differences between the two types. Their 
blood pressures were in the same range, 
both at rest and under stress. In psycho- 
motor skills (brake reaction time, vision, 
making split-second decisions ) the high- 
accident men rated a notch higher than 
low-risk types—but in responding more 
quickly they also made more mistakes. 

In sum, the lawyers learned, life with 
an imaginative, volatile, high-risk driver 
is likely to be more stimulating and in- 
teresting than with a conventional plodder 

but also shorter. 


Fats in the Blood 


The American Medical Association 
made it official last week. Yes said its 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, tt is a 
good idea to reduce the levels ol cho- 
lesterol and other fats in the blood of 
patients suspected of having the sort of 
hardening of the arteries that Is assocl- 
ated with heart attacks. 

The \.M.A. experts had waited for 
years to commit themselves. As a result, 
the council was able to make a point that 
has only recently become clear to re- 
searchers merely cutting down the 
amount of fat in the diet is not the way 
to lower the blood cholesterol. This is be- 
cause less overall fat usually means an 
increase in consumption ol carbohydrates 
(sugars and starches), which the body 
somehow converts into fats known as 
triglycerides. The right way said the 
council, is*to replace much of the satu- 
rated fat (in eggs, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts) with the polyunsaturated forms 
found in fish and the dark meat ot poul- 
try. and especially in vegetable oils. 

While the A.M.A. council shied away 
from recommending an over ill cut in die- 
tary f neither did it go so far as some 
do-it-yourself prescribers such as Dr. Her- 
man (Calories Don’t Count) Taller, who 
recommends a carefree 65% tat diet. 
The A.M.A. favors a balanced diet, with 
not more than 40% fats. 
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PENITE A OAR 


FROM NATIONAL: 
YOU CAN WIN 
A NEVV FORD! 





WIN A CAR 


LL CONTEST!!! 


Every week—for 12 weeks—someone wins a new Ford! 
Renting a car from National Car Rental can be your 
ticket to winning a beautiful new 1962 Ford Galaxie. 
Starting July 1, National will award a new Ford each week 
for 12 weeks in this easy-to-enter contest. 


National announces this contest to thank our regular 
customers, and to introduce new travelers to America’s 
faster car rental service, designed for men who hate to 


wait. Next time, rent from National—and enter this Rent 
a Car, Win a Car Contest! 


GENERAL RULES: Next time you rent from National, pick up an 
entry blank and official rules. All you have to do is write a few 
words about National Car Rental Service. Contestants must have 
driver's license and be 21 or older. Contest begins July 1, closes 
September 29. Enter as often as you like at any National office. En- 
tries will be judged on the basis of originality and aptness. Contest 
open to residents of all 50 states. 
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rolled 1000 miles on B.F.Goodrich tires, launch site. Missile container is being 
from a Boeing plant to an underground hydraulically lifted into a vertical posi- 





Huge Air Force Transporter-Erector— 
world’s largest tractor-trailer—has just 


This is how B.F.Goodrich tires 


Moving day for the Minuteman ici: nove ine sinateman to 


its launch site. A massive custom- 
built tractor-trailer rolls down a West 
Coast highway at a cautious 35 m.p.h. 

It is 64 feet long and ten feet wide; 
and 54 tons—35 of which are the 
Minuteman—press hard against the 
B.F.Goodrich tires. 

Each of the front tractor wheels is 
steerable. This means the trailer 


tion. Then the Minuteman will be gently 
eased into its silo. 


wheels must turn so sharply that the 


scuffing action (sideways thrust) of 


the trailer tires can actually tear up 
pavement! But such abuse is no prob- 
lem for BFG Power Express Nylon 
Tubeless tires—they’re made with a 
new compound that has the remark- 
able ability to lengthen tire life even 
on the toughest jobs, and to prevent 
tread cracking and tearing on any job. 

Truck operators report this new 
BFG rubber compound—which con- 


24 BFG Power Express tires made with 
new compound bear 108,000 lb. weight. 


tains Cis-Butadiene—gives substan- 
tially increased original tread mileage 
plus a higher percentage of retread- 
able tires. Yet the Power Express is 
not a premium-priced tire—it sells at 
regular prices. 

Making an advanced tire, like the 
new Power Express, is only one way 
B.F.Goodrich combines a basic mate- 
rial—rubber, plastic, textile or metal 

with imagination and ingenuity to 
solve a challenging problem. For more 








Blast off! A new BFG rubber liner pro- 
tects the rocket case from 5,000° heat. 


information on what we can do for 


you, write President’s Office, The 


B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, O. 


B.EGoodrich 








Teamed for defense 


An alert defense depends on many kinds of communications. And at the Air 
y 


Force's first operational ICBM base at Vandenberg AFB, Gen Tel helps fulfili these 


needs. The link to the “outside” is a fully automatic telephone exchange that 





was provided by our subsidiary, Automatic Electric, and is operated by Gen Tel of 
| y f ; 


California. Here, as elsewhere, GT&E is playing its part in national defense. 
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MUSIC 


The Tastemaker 

Since the war, a favorite target of Eng- 
lish music critics has been the popular 
Promenade Concerts at London’s Albert 
Hall. In haphazard programs that some- 
times seemed as much a period piece as 
the hall itself, they rarely offered any 
modern music more controversial than, 
say, Vaughan Williams in one of his more 
idyllic moods. But now the critics are 
cheering the ‘“‘Proms”—and so is a new 
set of fans. This summer Albert Hall is 
echoing to so works entirely new to Prom 
audiences—some of 
contemporary, but all demonstrating what 
Guardian Critic Neville Cardus calls “the 
wild, bold and enterprising throw of Mr. 
Glock’s net.” As Cardus and his fellow 
critics are happily aware, Net Thrower 
Glock—of the British Broadcasting Corp. 

is, at 54, the most influential man dis- 
pensing music in Britain. 

Head of the BBC’s music department, 
Pianist Glock wields an administrative 
baton over BBC's 13 orchestras (includ- 
ing four symphonies), employs a quarter 
of all the permanently employed musi- 
cians in Britain, than 
$3,000,000 a year on music. In his small, 
square office at the BBC's music head- 
quarters in London, Glock tirelessly stud- 
ies scores and magnetic tapes as he tries to 
keep track of the 12,000 compositions 
played annually on the BBC’s 3,000 seri- 
ous music programs. Glock’s own tastes 
lean to the modern, but a typical Glock 
program is a mixture of classic and mod- 
ern. (“If you segregate old and new,” he 
’ “music is just a museum.”) The 
Proms would not be Proms,” Glock is 
convinced, unless they included most of 
the symphonies of Beethoven, the four 
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DEREK BAYES 


BBC’s GLock 
Popularity is a step behind. 
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CUGENE ANTHONY—BSLACK STAR 


STRUCTURES SONORES CONCERT 
Sound is not an onion. 


Brahms symphonies. the last three of 
Tchaikovsky. But along with those sta- 
ples, Glock demands the music of such 
well-known modernists as Oliver Mes- 
siaen, Pierre Boulez, Hans Werner Henze, 
and has commissioned works by men that 
many of the Prom audiences have never 
heard of (this summer’s commission com- 
posers: Alan Rawsthorne, Thea Musgrave, 
Nicholas Maugh, Peter Maxwell-Davies). 

Middle-Aged Spread. In just three 
years on the job, Glock has transformed 
the BBC into one of Europe’s most im- 
posing boosters of avant-garde composers, 
influencing orchestras, ensembles and 
musical societies all over the country. 
“The BBC breaks the ice,” says London 
Observer Critic Peter Heyworth. “Once it 
performs a work, the floodgates are open.” 
Glock’s appointment to the BBC, Hey- 
worth decided, “the most exciting 
musical event in Britain in years.” 

Anxious to rid itself of “middle-aged 
spread,” the BBC hired Glock in the 
spring of 1959. His credentials were va- 
ried. London-born, Glock studied piano 
with Artur Schnabel in Berlin in the early 
‘30s, returned to London to write music 
criticism, and founded a summer school 
(which he still runs) for composers and 
performers at Dartington, in Devon. 
Working on the theory that he could in- 
clude two new works in a four-work pro- 
gram without losing his audience, Glock 
started his new job by sprucing up not 
only the Prom concerts but also the rep- 
ertories of the three BBC regional orches- 
tras. He began handing out com- 
missions to promising young composers 
(“They can’t live off us, but we can en- 
courage them”). 

One Step Ahead. The results seem to 
support Glock’s conviction that audiences 
are far less hidebound than most concert 
managers think. In his first 
of handling the Promenade Concerts, to- 
tal attendance fell off—but now it is im- 
pressively high. Says Tastemaker Glock 
“We give them what they'll like tomor- 
row. We are one step ahead. If you are 
always trying to please them you are one 
step behind.” 


New Ways to Make Noise 


The piano had a standard keyboard— 
but it sounded like a muted xylophone 
There was a zitherlike instrument that re- 
sembled an outdoor barbecue cooker. An 
unrecognizable assemblage of crystal rods, 
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stroked by musicians with moistened fin- 
gers, emitted resonant whoops that flut- 
tered through attached whiskers of piano 
wire. At San Francisco’s Conservatory of 
Music last week, an audience of 150 
was captivated by the sounds—and sight 

of some of the newest and weirdest 
musical instruments on earth. 

All the instruments are the creations of 
French Sculptor Francois Baschet, 42, 
whose musical skill is limited to strum- 
ming a bar or two on a guitar equipped 
with an inflatable red plastic doughnut 
as a sounding board, During a seven-year 
sabbatical, the thought struck Baschet 
that all the world’s music came from an- 
tiques. “For 150 years,” says he, “the 
only instruments that have been invented 
have been the saxophone, the musical saw 
and concrete and electronic music. Why?” 
Baschet began to think of new ways of 
making noise. 

He has since fabricated 30 instruments 
capable of hooting sepulchrally, barking 
savagely, trumpeting like a herd of ele- 
phants, and even producing echoing 
sounds of haunting beauty. Baschet 
dubbed his inventions Structures sonores 
and organized a small orchestra: his 
brother Bernard, Modernist Composer 
Jacques Lasry and several associates. The 
group is known in France as Structures 
Sonores Lasry-Baschet. It plays some 
Bach and some Vivaldi—but Baschet’s 
devices are more adaptable to the works 
of Composer Lasry which struggle with 
such titles as Coil Spring Dance and Duet 
for Crystals. 

Baschet’s goggling assemblage of alumi- 
num saucers, glass rods, pneumatic cush- 
ions, nuts, bolts and 
to Paris, where it often 
out background music for radio, TV and 
films, e.g., for the movie The Sky Above 
—The Mud Below. In the U.S., where the 
French government sent them last month 
for a series of appearances at the Seattle 
World’s Fair, Structures Sonores Lasry- 
Baschet has drawn enthusiastic crowds. 

3aschet’s instruments are not electron- 
ically amplified, but they 
moaning tumult of sound that is roughly 
Lasry-Baschet’s idea of what modern mu- 
sic should be. “Conceptions aren't linear 
any more.” says Composer Lasry. “Not 
like an onion, where you can peel off one 
orderly layer after the other. Our search 
is nothing but an attempt to get through 
music what we hear in life.” 
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FROM THE LAUNCHING TO THE TARGET, EVERY 
MAJOR U. S. MISSILE DEPENDS UPON SYSTEMS, 
SUB-SYSTEMS OR COMPONENTS DESIGNED, 
DEVELOPED OR PRODUCED BY BENDIX TALENTS 
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FOUR OF THE U.S. SPACE DETECTIVES THAT SPOT, 
SHADOW AND REPORT ON EVERY MAN-LAUNCHED 
OBJECT IN OUTER SPACE DEPEND ON EQUIPMENT 
OR TECHNICIANS, OR BOTH, SUPPLIED BY BENDIX 
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TODAY, AUTOMATED TAPE-CONTROLLED MANUFAC- 
TURING AS DEVELOPED BY BENDIX HELPS TURN 
BLUEPRINTS INTO FINISHED PRODUCTS, GETS PROTO- 
TYPES INTO PRODUCTION FOUR TIMES FASTER 


IN THE CONQUEST OF THE UNKNOWN, BENDIX 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IS EXTENDING 
MAN'S ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE THROUGH THE 
OCEAN DEPTHS AS READILY AS THROUGH SPACE 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING FOR: SPACE 0 MISSILES O 








EVERY TIME YOU BRAKE YOUR CAR, CHANCES ARE AT TAKE-OFF, IN THE AIR, ON LANDING ... WHENEVER 
YOU DEPEND UPON BENDIX. SINCE 1924 BENDIX MAN FLIES, IT’S LIKELY BENDIX EQUIPMENT MAKES 
HAS DESIGNED AND BUILT MORE BRAKES FOR MORE HIS TRIP SMOOTHER, SAFER. BENDIX HAS LOGGED 
DIFFERENT VEHICLES THAN ANY OTHER PRODUCER MORE FLIGHT TIME THAN ANY NAME IN AVIATION 





FROM TAKING THE PULSE OF AN ORBITING ASTRO- WHEN SPACE TRAVEL BECOMES A REALITY, PILOTS 
NAUT TO RETRANSMITTING MESSAGES VIA HOVERING WILL RELY ON DEVICES CONCEIVED AND DEVELOPED 
SATELLITES, U. S. SPACE PROGRAMS EMPLOY BENDIX BY BENDIX TO NAVIGATE, GUIDE AND STABILIZE 
SKILLS TO OPEN A NEW ERA IN COMMUNICATIONS THEIR SHIPS, AND RETURN THEM SAFELY TO EARTH 


AVIATION 0 AUTOMOTIVE 0 OCEANICS 0 AUTOMATION 
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BATHS OF CARACALLA 





PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


‘Don't demolish it! Polish it!" 


ART 





Penn Pals 

The New Yorker who yearns to fancy 
himself in the great tepidarium (warm 
room) of an ancient Roman bath need go 
no further than Pennsylvania Station: its 
main waiting room is almost a duplicate 
of the hall of the old Baths of Caracalla. 
The station also has a classical colonnaded 
facade, broad and elegant staircases, a 
huge, skylighted concourse with vaulting 
arches of lacy steel and glass. It smells of 
past grandeur and wars and old steam and 
tears and waitin’-for-the-train-to-come-in. 
All this is going to be torn down because 
it no longer makes economic sense. 

New York, unlike most cities of Europe 
and elsewhere, has no civic authority to 
preserve its landmarks. Last week, in the 
hope that publicity might save the day, 
soo architects (the most notable: Philip 
Johnson, Paul Rudolph) banded together 
with the newly formed Action Group for 
Better Architecture in New York and 
marched on Penn Station with signs that 
said: “Don't Demolish It! Polish It!” 

Designed by the famed architectural 
firm of McKim, Mead & White (who 
also created the Morgan Library, the Rac- 
quet and University Clubs, and Washing- 
ton Square Arch), Penn Station was fin- 
ished in 1910. 

Almost as soon as the station was fin- 
ished, the Pennsylvania Railroad began to 
tinker with Architect Charles McKim’s 
open spaciousness. Information desks were 
placed in the middle of the huge halls. 
Eventually, to get more revenue for the 
railroad, advertising signs with blinking 
lights were hung from the walls, stain- 
less steel booths and shops appeared, new 
cars were spotlighted on revolving turn- 
tables. The inside of Penn Station became 
what Lewis Mumford calls “a vast elec- 
tronic jukebox.” 

Last year Irving Felt, chairman of the 
Madison Square Garden Corp.. made a 
deal with the financially strapped Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad to take a 99-year lease- 
hold on Penn Station’s air rights. Accord- 
ing to Felt’s plan, the site would be 
stripped to ground level (the trains would 
still come and go below), and a new Mad- 
ison Square Garden, seating 25,000 per- 
sons, would be built on top, flanked by 
two office buildings. all designed by Los 
Angeles Architect Charles Luckman. 
Says Philip Johnson: in Pennsylvania 
Station ‘“‘you realize that man can build 
nobly.” Replies Promoter Felt: “Fifty 
years from now, when it’s time for our 
Center to be torn down, there will be a 
new group of architects who will protest.” 


Sold for $2,240,000 


It is only a fragile piece of paper, 39 by 
54 inches, but Britain’s Royal Academy 
figured that it would sell for $2,800,000. 
And why not sell it? Leonardo’s drawing 
of Virgin and Child with St. Anne and St. 
John the Baptist would not be much 
missed—to judge from the scant attention 
it got in nearly 200 years at the academy, 
mostly not even on public display. Off to 
Sotheby's last March went the announce- 
ment that the drawing. thought to be the 
cartoon of Leonardo's similar painting in 
the Louvre, would be auctioned. 

Then it dawned on the British pride 
that some rich American collector or mu- 
seum would in all likelihood buy the draw- 
ing and take it away. Snowed under by 
protests, the fusty academy agreed to 
postpone the sale. Since then, more than 
703,000 Britons have seen the once neg- 
lected work on display at the National 
Gallery—and a sizable number of them 
have thrown a shilling or two into a col- 
lection to buy it for the National Gallery. 
By last week, these and other contribu- 
tions reached within $980.000 of the cut- 
rate $2,240,000 that the academy is now 
willing to settle for. Prime Minister Mac- 
millan thereupon announced that the gov- 
ernment would pay the difference. The 
charcoal drawing thus just misses topping 
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the price of the most expensive oil paint- 
ing ever sold—Rembrandt’s Aristotle Con- 
templating the Bust of Homer, which 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum of Art 
bought for $2,300,000 at auction last fall. 


Fairest of the Fair 


Art is apt to be an incidental at world’s 
fairs, where people may be willing to learn 
about the latest science but otherwise 
want to play. But at the Seattle World’s 
Fair last week there were six art shows. 
Two of the shows are spotty catchalls of 
paintings since 1950. Three others are 
specialties: the totem poles and sculptures 
of Pacific Northwest Indians; a show of 
Oriental jades and porcelains; a small 
gallery of Seattle Artist Mark Tobey’s 
“white writing’ abstractions. Seattle’s 
most ambitious effort is its Masterpieces 
at the Fair. 

To gather them, Seattle engaged the 
dean of U.S. museum directors, 72-vear- 
old William M. Milliken, who formerly 
ran the Cleveland Museum of Art. He 
had no easy job, Traditionally, museums 
are reluctant to lend to fairs that have 
nothing to lend back. and fearing loss or 
damage. they dislike seeing their prized 
housed in temporary fair 
structures where adequate police and fire 
protection is difficult. 

Taking off on a grand tour of North 
American museums, Milliken assured mu- 
seum directors that their prizes would be 
safe and laid his request before them: one 
masterpiece from each. From Washing- 
ton’s National Gallery of Art, he got John 
Singleton Copley’s vibrant portrait of 
Epes Sargent. From the Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City he got Carravaggio’s St. 
John the Baptist; from Toledo, El Gre- 
co’s The Annunciation; from the National 
Gallery of Canada, Chardin’s La Gouver- 
nante, North Carolina, Connecticut and 
California sent handsome loans (see color, 
opposite and overleaf). 

“You feel a great pride.” says Milliken, 
“when you find that in Currier Gallery in 
Manchester, N.H.. you have a master- 
piece of the abstract period of Picasso. 
The show lets one realize that throughout 
the country in so many smaller museums 
there are masterpieces—the Titian in 
Omaha, the Delacroix in Chapel Hill, the 
Terbrugghen from Oberlin.” 

Searching abroad to fill out his show, 
Milliken borrowed art from the Louvre, 
India. Japan and Taiwan. Altogether his 
catch amounted to 63 paintings. four 
pieces of sculpture. some goldsmith and 
enamel work, and a display of manuscripts 
from the Morgan Library. One of his re- 
grets is that he failed to get a Velasquez, 
but he took his chances. “In the museum 
where they had a Velasquez that I would 
have liked to borrow. they happened to 
have an El Greco which I felt was finer.” 

Milliken’s Seattle exhibit, as he in- 
tended. does not represent a history of 
art: but in bringing together 72 works 
that would be hard or impossible to bor- 
row for a lesser occasion, he has put on a 
show that is well worth an hour off from 
the geewhizzery of space and the girlie 
shows of the Gayway. 
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“ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA” 
is by Genoese Master Bernardo Strozzi 
(1581-1644), whose work is regaining 
favor among art critics. It is on loan 
from Connecticut’s Hartford Atheneum. 





“THE EDUCATION OF THE VIRGIN 

by France 8 great Jean-Honoré I ragonard 
(1732-1806), painted when he was still a 
youth, was lent by the California Palace 


of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco. 











SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES 
The Only Blonde in the World 


She was swept by panics, smothered by 
doubts and fears. and her death had been 
long in coming. Twenty years ago, when 
she was a warmly shopworn 16, she had 
first tried to kill herself. Guilt became her 
constant companion and she broke prom- 
ises and contracts and friendships to seek 
it out. She felt pulled and taunted and 
cheated, but when she spoke of what trou- 
bled her, her thoughts always resolved 
themselves so innocently that she seemed 
more frolicsome than frightened. “I don't 
mind being burdened with being glam- 
orous and sexual,” she would say. And her 
brow would furrow. 

The urge to go nude was her most pub- 
lic whim, but it seemed to be a guide to 
her, too. A strangely exhilarating dream 
led her away from the foster family of 
religious zealots who first convinced her of 
her guilt. “I dreamed I was standing up in 
church without any clothes on.” she re- 
called, “and all the people there were lying 
at my feet on the floor, and I walked 
naked, with a sense of freedom, being 
careful not to step on anyone.” Years 
later, after a hopeless, thankless. adoles- 
cent marriage to an aircraft worker, she 
posed nude for Christendom’s most fa- 
mous calendar and from that moment on, 
she was the only blonde in the world. 

Baby Doll. Films like How to Marry 
a Millionaire, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
and The Seven Year Itch made her vague 
but sparkling smile and her shrill, excited 
voice the universal definition of Baby 
Doll. And she learned to speak in the 
voice of the girl she was supposed to be 
with memorable success. 

No one was surprised when she married 
Joe DiMaggio in 1954—their courtship 
had been beautifully photographed. And 
few were surprised when they were di- 
vorced nine months later. It was only 
when she married Playwright Arthur Mil- 
ler that her fans began to wonder: who is 
this queen of sex? Through Miller, she 
conducted a kittenish romance with the 
intelligentsia and for a while, everything 
she said sounded as if she were talking 
about Zen Buddhism. But when her mar- 
riage ended last year, she found herself 
able to give her religious views as “Jewish 
agnostic” and revert to the charms of 
innocence: “I never quite understood it, 
this sex symbol. But if I'm going to be a 
symbol of something. I'd rather have it 
sex than some of the other things they've 
got symbols for.” 

She had always been late for every- 
thing. but her truancy was never heed- 
lessness. Beset by self-doubt and hints of 
illness. she would stay alone. missing ap- 
pointments, keeping whole casts waiting 
in vain. In the past year. her tardiness 
was measured in weeks instead of hours, 
In 32 days on the set of Something's Got 
to Give, she showed up only 12 times, 
made only 7} usable minutes of film. 
When fired from the picture, she sent tele- 
grams of regrets to all the grips on the lot. 
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Beside the Phone. She seemed euphon- 
ic and cheerful, even while 20th Century- 
Fox was filing suit against her in hopes 
of salvaging $750,000 damages from the 
wreckage of Something's Got to Give. 
She offered a photographer exclusive rights 
to nearly-nude shots of her from the set 
because, she said, “I want the world to 
see my body.” Last week, she negotiated 
still another sale of a nude photograph to 
a picture magazine. 

She spent her last day alive sunbathing, 
glancing over filmscripts, playing with 
two cloth dolls—a lamb and a tiger. She 
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pass through the hands of many eager 
vandals: distributors cut them up for 
money's sake. television for time's sake, 
and censors for God's sake. 

Customs men and censors make the 
crudest cuts: the girl’s fingers move to the 
buttons of her blouse, and suddenly it’s 
breakfast. Distributors make deeper cuts 
after films leave first-run houses, on the 
simple calculation that the shorter the 
film, the more times it can be run in any 
one day. When Rocco and His Brothers 
arrived here from Italy a year ago, it was 
a full, pasta-rich 180 minutes long. After 
a run in New York art theaters, it myste- 
riously shrank to 147, then pushed off for 
the rest of the nation as a beggar-thin 95 





MARILYN Monroe 
"| never quite understood it, this sex symbol." 


went to bed early, but later her house- 
keeper noticed light spilling through the 
crack under her bedroom door. and sum- 
moned doctors. They broke in through her 
windows and found Marilyn Monroe dead. 
By her bedside stood an empty bottle 
that three days before had held 50 sleep- 
ing pills. One hand rested on the telephone 
and the other was at her chin, holding 
the sheets that covered her body. 


The Vandals 


Federico Fellini happily plunked down 
in front of his television set one night re- 
cently. Italy's government-run TV net- 
work was showing / Vitelloni, a vintage 
Fellini film that examined a quintet of 
Roman loafers. Basta! Gone was a scene 
“a decisive scene’—where the hero is 
refused a job with a comedy troupe be- 
cause he is not a homosexual like all the 
others. “Cutting an indispensable part of 
a film like this offends me deeply.” wrote 
Fellini to the television network. “and so 
from now on I'm never letting one of my 
films be presented on television.” 

/ Vitelloni was cut by only 61 seconds, 
and only because Italy's television cen- 
sors find homosexuality a topic unfit for 
family viewing. In the U.S., though, films 


minutes. Such chopping may be why so 
many U.S. film goers wonder what New 
York critics found to rave about. 
Television is the roughest surgeon. 
Trimming feature-length movies to fit 
into 90-minute afternoon slots (and spare 
plenty of time for commercials) leaves 
many films at about half-size—65 min- 
utes. Cutters first remove all sex, violence 
(which TV saves for its own shows}, mis- 
treatment of children and animals, slight- 
ing mention of minority groups, profanity. 
Profanity uttered in the middle of a sen- 
tence is blotted over with tape, leaving 
an uncomfortable “bloop” in the sound 
track. Cuts in The Cruel Sea somehow 
made two ships one, left much of the dia- 
logue senseless and many episodes point- 
less, reduced salty navy talk to tea-cozy 
delicacy. 
Fresh from a triumphant trimming of 
John Ford’s The Quiet Man to 63-minute 
cutter explained his 








television size, a 


craft: “The easiest thing is to take out 
a full character, but I try to keep the 


stars in and show what the plot is. I cut 
parts of the fight and cut the middle out 
of songs. Then the commercials help in 
cutting too. After two minutes, people 
forget what they were seeing.” 
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THE PRESS 





The Strike Problem 


In Minneapolis, the bitter strike against 
John Cowles'’s Star and Tribune finally 
ended last week—having set a new and 
dismal record. The two papers had been 
silenced for 113 days—nearly two weeks 
longer than the previous record, estab- 
lished during a 1953 strike of the Seattle 
Times. As the Star and Tribune scrambled 
to get back into print, it was painfully 
clear that in the protracted and expensive 
showdown everyone was the loser. 

Jimmy Hoffa’s Teamsters started the 
strike in the first place, by leading four 
other shop unions in a walkout April 12 
—a movement sympathetically, if not 
enthusiastically, joined by the American 
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GERALD R. BRINACOMBE 
PICKETS IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Miscalculation can be costly. 


Newspaper Guild. As the other unions 
trickled back to work, the Teamsters stub- 
bornly held out; they settled only after 
pinching an extra penny or two an hour 
more than anyone else. The long layoff 
cost both sides dearly: an estimated $12.5 
million in revenue for the papers, some 
$3,000,000 in wages for the strikers. But 
the Minneapolis strike raised a question 
that was even more disturbing than the 
strike’s local effects: with the number of 
newspapers in the U.S. dwindling at a 
worrisome rate, has labor's ultimate wea- 
pon become too dangerous to wield? 

Will to Resist. The Minneapolis ex- 
perience suggests that this may be so. 
When the unions throttled the city’s two 
newspaper voices, they clearly miscalcu- 
lated management’s means—and_ will—to 
resist. The papers simply refused to cave 
in. In dealing with the holdout Teamsters, 
the Star and Tribune proved just as stub- 
born as Hoffa. 

Newspaper history is studded with ex- 
amples of similar miscalculations, most 
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recently in Milwaukee, where a_ strike 
against Hearst’s sickly morning Sentinel 
cost the American Newspaper Guild a 
320-man local. Instead of meeting Guild 
demands, Hearst sold the Sentinel to the 
Milwaukee Journal—which is non-Guild. 
Papers in Portland, Ore., were once or- 
ganized by both craft unions and the 
Guild, but no more: struck in 1960, the 
Oregonian and the Oregon Journal prompt- 
ly imported and trained non-union help. 
The profitable Philadelphia Record died 
during a 1947 Guild strike; also struck by 
the Guild, the Brooklyn Eagle stopped 
flying in 1955. 

Strikes have also led papers to combine 
operations, thereby cutting not only costs 
but jobs. In the midst of a 1959 Guild 
strike, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat sold 
its plant to the Post-Dispatch and moved 
into the Post building. Net job loss to the 
printing trade and associated unions, as 
the two papers merged shops: at least 180 
hands, Strikes have inspired, or at least ex- 
pedited, similar management responses in 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Columbus, Ohio. 

Barely a Dent. Newspaper unions say, 
with considerable justice, that the news- 
paper field is shrinking, and that labor 
costs are only one factor. But that factor 
is large. In the past five years, newspaper 
unions have staged Sr strikes, only 14 of 
them by the Guild. 

In their attempt to organize the news- 
paper business, the unions are now losing 
ground. After 29 years of trying, the 
Guild, for example, has barely made a 
dent: although Guildsmen are sprinkled 
throughout most of the nation’s 1.761 
dailies, the Guild has contracts with only 
171 papers—five fewer than it had just 
three years ago. In 1938 the Guild mem- 
bership included 13,505 editorial workers: 
today, although Guild membership is up 
to 28,000, the editorial worker category 
has remained about the same, at 13.300. 
The difference is accounted for by the 
clerks, stenographers, office boys. adver- 
tising salesmen and janitors who now 
qualify for membership. “The continuing 
series of mergers and suspensions is taking 
away our members,” says William J. Far- 
son, the Guild’s executive vice president. 
“During the past year we lost 600 mem- 
bers in three cities alone—New York, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit.” The printing 
craft unions have fared little better. 

Dilemma. Such gloomy statistics spell 
out a quandary that 20th century news- 
paper unions find increasingly difficult to 
resolve. For fear of losing, they do not 
dare challenge the sturdy and well-heeled 
independent papers that have successfully 
resisted organization for years: the Los 
Angeles Times, the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, the Kansas City 
Star. And when they strike papers that are 
insecure enough to be susceptible to such 
assault, the unions now run a double risk. 
A strike may goad a desperate manage- 
ment into intransigence, or else hasten the 
death of a paper and yet another collec- 
tion of jobs. 














Japan's Wall Street Journal 


The fastest-growing newspaper in 
Japan is not one of its five giant dailies 
with circulations of a million or more, 
but the Wall Street Journal of Japan's 
business world, Nihon Keizai Shimbun 
(circ. 850,000). 

Like the fast-moving Journal, Nikkei 
gives most of its editorial space (75%) 
to business and economic affairs. It also 
provides its readers a well-edited daily 
dose of general news. But there the com- 
parison ends. 

Art & Haiku. Interspersed with 
Nikkei’s business surveys, stock tables 
and industry profiles are features that 
seem to stretch its avowed policy to “in- 
form the public of economic affairs.” Each 
16-page issue, for example, devotes one 
page to general news, including crime and 
the weather, one page to sports, another 
page to culture. Nikkei’s art criticism is 
rated as the best of any newspaper in 
Japan. And it even finds room for those 
familiar staples of all Japanese news- 
papers: a serialized novel and an assort- 
ment of haiku, the classic three-line poem 
whose origins go back centuries. 

But it is as a business paper that Nikkei 
excels. There are 136 reporters assigned 
exclusively to economic beats, covering 
every facet of commerce, including agri- 
culture (68,000 of Nikkei’s readers are 
farmers). The paper keeps correspondents 
in Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bonn, Paris, 
London and New York. Key reporters 
undergo an intensive two- to three-year 
training program during which they earn 
the equivalent of a graduate degree. 

Zaibatsu & Politics. Tokyo's business 
journal was born 86 years ago, just after 
the country itself burst from feudalism 
with a bang that startled the world. 
Nikkei’s own progress to distinction was 
by no means as swift. A creation of one of 
the saibatsu, or business cartels, that dom- 
inated Japan's early industrialization pe- 
riod, Nikkei struggled for years against 
public apathy. Its proprietors, the Mitsui 
interests, finally tired of their experiment 
in 1901, sold the paper to its staff (it re- 
mains a staff-owned paper today). When 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor in 1941, 
Nikkei’s circulation was an unimpres- 
sive 120,000. 

But Japan’s postwar boom quickened 
a new national interest in business and 
financial affairs, and Nikkei at last began 
to grow. On the sound premise that poli- 
tics and business are inseparable, Naoji 
Yorozu, 60, who joined the staff in 1927 
and became president in 1956, improved 
the paper's political coverage—with such 
success that it is today among the best in 
Japan. The paper sorted out a recent 
Cabinet reshuffle with such concise and 
almost clairvoyant accuracy that it was 
able to name the next Foreign Minister 
before any other Tokyo paper. 

Yorozu is expansion-minded. The paper 
is building a $15 million headquarters in 
Tokyo (completion date: 1964), will come 
out this fall with an English-language 
weekly edition that will be printed on rice 
paper for easy air shipment to the U.S. 
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“We're building around Audio Visual instruction” 


Says Mr. William R. Hornbaker, Director 
of Instructional Materials of the new 
Senior High School under construction 
in Holland, Michigan. 
“The new Holland Senior High blends 
the best talents of both educators and 
architects. Its unusual design grew out 
of our current instructional needs, our 
estimate of future expansion and re- 
quirements of cost. 

“We have built to make greater use 


of today’s educational techniques and 
devices—especially motion pictures. Our 
teachers already use films freely. We 
believe they can use them even more. 
Certainly we know they have no operat- 
ing problems or fears with our Kodak 
Pageant Projectors. They like this ma- 
chine’s simplicity and easy threading. 
Most important of all, we think, is our 
Kodak dealers’ service.” 

Kodak A-V dealers are selected ac- 


cording to their willingness to serve 
audio-visual users. Their knowledge of 
equipment, film sources, and mainte- 
nance programming can help you keep 
your A-V planning on schedule through- 
out your school year. 

Ask your Kodak dealer for a demon- 
stration of the Kodak Pageant Projector 
for yourself or your school board, any- 
where, at your convenience. Or write for 
descriptive Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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3 OUT OF EVERY 4 TOP 
AMATEURS PLAY TITLEIST 


At the 1961 National Amateur Cham- 
pionship 152 of the field of 200 players 
used Titleist. Only 18 used the second 
most popular ball...In fact, for the 
past three years, more than 70% of the 
Amateurs have played Titleist in this 
tournament... Top competitors play 
Titleist when it means the most. You 


should, too. 
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ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS. 


Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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Fight Talk 

The scene: a recent press conference at 
the training camp of Heavyweight Chal- 
lenger Charles (“Sonny”) Liston, in New 
York’s Catskill Mountains. Liston has not 
yet arrived; Trainer Willie Reddish and 
his assistant. Joe Polino. are talking with 
reporters and a London TV producer. En- 
ter Liston, glowering. 

Liston: Where that fifty bucks you owe 
me? 

Polino: I dunno nuthin’ about no fifty 
bucks. 

Liston screws his heavy features into a 
frightening grimace. He swings a vicious 
right to Polino’s jaw. The muscular as- 
sistant trainer staggers, spits out a mouth- 
ful of teeth, backs off and grabs a golf 
club to defend himself. Liston draws a 
gun. Bang! Bang! A red stain spreads 
slowly where Polino clutches his chest. 
Sportswriters flee in panic; one newsman 
from Baltimore cowers behind the fire- 
place. The TV producer faints dead away. 

Knowing Sonny Liston’s reputation for 
viciousness in the ring (33 victories, one 
loss, 23 knockouts) and his “bad boy” 
record outside it (19 arrests since 1950, 
on charges ranging from armed robbery 
to assaulting a police officer), his training 
camp visitors could be excused a certain 
amount of nervousness. But it was all 
only Liston’s idea of a gag. Polino’s lost 
“teeth” were actually white beans; the 
gun was a blank pistol, the blood ketchup 
—and the victims just Liston’s playacting 
trainers. It is his sparring partners who are 
the victims of Liston’s real malevolence. 

"Don't Tell Me." One after another last 
week, they climbed bravely into the out- 
door ring at The Pines, the swank borscht- 
and-bagels resort where Liston was train- 
ing for his Sept. 25 bout with World 
Champion Floyd Patterson. One after an- 
other, they were helped out. “In the morn- 
ing, Willie Reddish asks who's got The 
Bear today.” sighed “Slim” Jim Robinson, 
who has had difficulty lasting one round, 
“and I say, ‘Don’t tell me until after I’ve 
eaten. I want to enjoy my breakfast.’” 
Onetime Welterweight Champion Barney 
Ross watched Liston deck another spar- 
ring partner five times, wryly suggested 
that Trainer Reddish import zombies from 
darkest Africa. “Where else are you going 
to find training partners? He’s the kind 
that knocks you on the chin and breaks 
your ankle. He'll knock out Patterson 
in five rounds.” 

Psychological warfare is as much a part 
of boxing as the diets of raw steak, and 
before every fight the camps are full of 
scary stories about the mayhem inflicted 
on sparring partners. The journeymen pugs 
hired as sparring mates are not paid to 
make the star look bad—even if they 
could. Yet those in Liston’s camp seem 
to stand in genuine awe of the 30-year-old 
giant who may yet prove to be one of the 
most powerful fighters in history. In train- 
ing since the first week in May. he has 
trimmed his 6-ft. 1-in. frame down to 220 





Ibs. of bulging muscle, and he is one man 
who knows his own strength. Liston liter- 
ally has knocked the stuffing out of a 
45-lb. punching bag with one swipe of his 
right fist. He laughs disdainfully while 
Trainer Reddish slams a 12-lb. medicine 
ball into his stomach. In The Pines’ steam 
room one day, Liston picked up a 5o0-lb. 
weight with his right hand, casually tossed 
it up over his head and caught it with 
his left. Gasped Polino: “If you had 
dropped it. it would have been all over.” 

Aside from the practical jokes he plays 
on reporters, Liston has little time for fun. 
His wife Geraldine lives in a separate 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


Boxer Liston 
"Head ‘em out! Let's go!” 


cabin, sporadically attends his workouts. 
Liston sleeps alone, eats alone, often sits 
alone brooding or watching TV. Says Lis- 
ton: “I love to swim and dance, but the 
fight is getting close. I'm cutting out all 
the playing and getting down to business.” 
For Liston. business starts at 4:30 a.m.., 
when he gets up, slips into a hooded 
sweatsuit and pounds on Reddish’s door. 
“Head ‘em up!” he yells. “Move ‘em out! 
Let's go!’ Before breakfast (two eggs, 
toast. tea), Liston hits the road for a fast- 
paced four-mile jaunt around a deserted 
golf course or over the cinders of an aban- 
doned railroad track. “If your legs is 
good.” he explains, “your wind is good.” 

Set to Music. Highlight of Liston’s 
day is his public afternoon workout—as 
smoothly organized as a Broadway musi- 
cal. The air is heavy with tension and dank 
with sweat; fans jam the too-seat outdoor 
bleachers (at $1 a seat), and rock 'n’ roll 
blares from a portable phonograph. Pre- 
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When you need a control system, 
remember... 








remote control of electric power, for instance... 


With the increasing use of electric power by homes and in- 
dustries, and the need to provide this power in widely vary 
ing quantities at different times during the day, Electric 
Utilities can increase efficiency and cut costs with AE’s new 


Telemetering and Supervisory Control System 


With this automatic system, a single dispatcher at a central 
location can control and monitor distant substations to meet 
local load requirements 

A check-before-operate feature insures that the correct op- 
eration has been selected before it is initiated. Lamps on the 


central console indicate the proper completion of each func- 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


tion, such as the opening or closing of circuit breakers or the 


correction of line voltages 


In addition, conditions at every substation are automatically 
and continuously scanned and verified. Telemetered data on 
ficld changes. line voltages and load flow throughout the dis- 


tribution system are displayed at the central console 
Remote supervision and contro] solves many problems in the 
electric utility field—just as it can in any industry. 

If you would like to know more about AE’s systems capa- 
bilities. just address your request for Circular 1010 to the 


Director, Systems Sales, Automatic Electric, Northlake, Ill 


sursidiary ot GEWERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS =) 
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cisely at 2:30 p.m., Liston announces his 
arrival with an electrifying rat-a-tat on 
the lightweight “speed bag.” He begins to 
shadowbox, sliding lithely about the ring, 
huge fists darting out at imaginary op- 
ponents. “Time!” calls a handler, and Lis- 
ton begins to whale away in earnest at his 
sparring partners. “Time!” again, and Lis- 
ton switches his attack to the heavy 
punching bag. Then he skips rope (to the 
tune of Night Train), winds up his work- 
out with a dramatic, neck-wrenching head- 
stand on a rubbing table. 

Bigger and slower than Champion Pat- 
terson, Liston is working hard on speed, 
stamina and agility: he is well aware that 
he must catch Patterson before he can hit 
him. Once he gets within range, Liston 
is supremely confident of the result. At 
least he talks a great fight in advance. 
“T don’t care when, where, or how we 
fight,” he says. “I don’t even care if 
Patterson's manager referees the fight. 
Just so long as he can count to ten.” 


Chasing the Pin Stripes 


For the first half of the season, the 
American League pennant race seemed as 
unpredictable as a frog-jumping contest. 
In the first three months, four teams 
swapped the lead—Cleveland, Minnesota, 
New York, even the improbable Los An- 
geles Angels (Time, July 13). At one 
point last month, only 34 games separated 
the first seven teams. But by last week, 
the league had settled down to a scramble 
for second place. On top of the pack 
once again were the perennial champion 
New York Yankees. They were just a 
little overdue. 

As the season opened, tobacco-chewing 
Manager Ralph Houk, winner of a world 
championship in his first year on the job, 
was two- or three-men deep at most posi- 
tions, Between them, Pitchers Whitey 
Ford and Luis Arroyo had won 4o games 
in 1961. Roger Maris had clouted 61 hom- 
ers; Mickey Mantle had hit 54; Catcher 
Elston Howard had batted .348. The 
slick-fielding Yankee infield was the best 
in baseball. The Yankees seemed a sure 
shot to win their twelfth pennant in 
14 years. 

But things began to go wrong. Though 
he has won eleven games (compared with 
19 last year at this time), Whitey Ford 
up to last week had pitched only three 
complete games all season long. His arm 
ruined by years of throwing a tortuous 
screwball, Bullpen Ace Arroyo retired 
temporarily to the disabled list. Taunted 
almost beyond his endurance by beercan- 
throwing fans and ill-equipped to handle 
the problems of instant fame, Maris was 
hitting an anemic .249. will be lucky to 
manage 40 home runs this year. Manager 
Houk had only one .300 hitter—Mickey 
Mantle—in his line-up. 

With no particular talent for winning, 
the Yankees still won, simply because 
they had no talent for losing. Hobbled 
for a month with a painful leg injury, 
Mantle returned to the line-up, limping 
badly, and hit seven homers in five games. 
Inspired by Mantle’s return, Maris clout- 
ed nine in 17 games, and the Yankees 
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hurtled from fourth place to first in a sin- 
gle week, ran off nine victories in a row. 
Yankee bats might turn cold again, but 
there was still the Yankees’ subtle pres- 
sure. “You look at the Yankee line-up,” 
said a rival manager “and you say there’s 
no reason why we shouldn't clobber these 
guys. Hell, they had to score four runs 
in the eighth inning to beat West Point 
in an exhibition game. Then you get in 
that Yankee Stadium, and you see those 
Yankee uniforms, and you say, ‘What 
are we doing here? We just don't belong 
in this league.’ ” 


Scoreboard 

> Ted Kroll, 43, who had not won a 
major tournament since 1956 (the year 
he was pro golf’s top money-winner with 
$72,835), shot a ten-under-par 278 to win 
a two-stroke victory in the $30,000 Cana- 
dian Open. Kroll’s victory was worth 
$4,300. U.S. Open Champion Jack Nick- 
laus (Tre cover, June 29) collected fifth- 
place money of $1,450, preserved his re- 
markable record of having finished in the 
money in every P.G.A. tournament. 

> Tuning up for the final trials to pick a 
defender for the America’s Cup, the U.S. 
12-meters took turns showing their sterns 
to one another in the New York Yacht 
Club’s annual cruise. Six races were even- 
ly divided, Nefertiti, Weatherly and East- 
erner each winning twice. Gretel, Sir 
Frank Packer's Australian challenger, suf- 
fered a minor but quickly repaired em- 
barrassment when she snapped her boom 
on the first day out. 

> The Boston Red Sox’ stocky Bill Mon- 
bouquette, who had not pitched a com- 
plete game since June 29, and was even 
dropped from the All-Star squad, allowed 
just one man to reach first base on a 
walk. pitched a masterful no-hitter against 
the Chicago White Sox. Score: Boston 
1, Chicago o. Monbouquette’s no-hitter 
was the fourth in the major leagues this 
season. 

> Returning to the races for the 
time since his stirring victory in the 
Belmont Stakes last June. George D. 
Widener’s handsome. cantankerous dark 
bay colt Jaipur swept to an easy, 4}- 
length victory in the $56,300 Choice 
Stakes at New Jersey’s Monmouth Park, 
virtually clinched three-year-old Horse of 
the Year honors. 

> At first it looked like a bargain. In re- 
turn for Veteran Halfback Bobby Mitch- 
ell and Rookie Leroy Jackson, the Cleve- 
land Browns persuaded the Washington 
Redskins to part with Halfback Ernie 
Davis, two-year Syracuse All-America and 
the National Football League’s No. 1 
draft choice. But the deal went sour when 
Davis, the most highly-touted rookie to 
hit the league in years, was hospitalized 
with a blood disorder and doctors an- 


first 








nounced that he would be unable to play | 


football in 1962. 

> Invited to the Japanese swimming 
championships at Osaka, a teen-age U.S. 
squad repaid its hosts by sweeping 21 of 
29 events. Between them, U.S. and Japa- 
nese swimmers smashed 19 Japanese and 
two world records. 
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TIME’s job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 
bottom of conflicting claims, 
to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the puffery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 
make the conclusions sound, 


@@ 


from TIME Publisher's Letter 

Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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Reaching for the Moon 
(See Cover) 


On a stony California ridge. a rocket en- 
gine wide as a barn door lit the sky like an 
erupting volcano, while its roar racketed 
for 45 miles across the Mojave Desert. In 
a quiet Massachusetts laboratory, scien- 
tists carefully tuned a new and incredibly 
sensitive radio receiver designed to trap 
signals from far-out space. All over the 
U.S. last week, the story was the same: 
thousands of scientists and engineers 
sweated over strange new jobs—jobs 
more difficult than any they had ever at- 
tempted before. In a frenzy of creative- 
ness they were producing new materials, 
machines, instruments, methods of meas- 
urement and computation. And no matter 
how well they did, they could be sure that 
they would soon be called on to do better. 
In his anxious assault on space, man has 
only begun to imagine how much effort he 
must expend. or how far that effort may 
take him. 

For the U.S., the first real target was 
boldly defined on May 25, 1961, when 
President Kennedy told Congress: “I be- 
lieve that this nation should commit itself 
to achieving the goal, before this decade 
is out, of landing a man on the moon and 


F-1 Rocket ENGINE Test tn Mojave Desert 
From the throat, a sound beyond description. 


returning him safely to the earth.” At 
that moment the U.S. was behind in the 
race to get men into space. The Russians 
had already shot Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin 
on an orbit around the earth; blazing a 
trail for future space travelers, they had 
taken pictures of the unseen face of the 
moon. U.S. Astronaut Alan Shepard had 
been forced to settle for a brief 302-mile 
are that was sadly short of orbit. 

But though the U.S. could not yet 
match the Soviet space spectaculars, the 
once-starved U.S. space program had 
made broad progress since that dismay- 
ing Friday in October 1957 when Soviet 
Sputnik I started its beeping, curving 
course. Dozens of unmanned satellites had 
been shot aloft to circle the earth, and 
each one had taught engineers more about 
rocket techniques, told scientists more 
about the space environment that wraps 
the world. 

Focused Brilliance. Jack Kennedy's 
challenge, and the money he mentioned so 
calmly ($531 million in fiscal "62 and $7 
billion to $9 billion during the next five 
years), supplied a new and powerful boost 
to the U.S. space campaign. Just as basic 
was the choice six months later of a 
round-eyed, enthusiastic electrical engi- 
neer named Dyer Brainerd Holmes to 
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head the U.S. effort to reach for the moon, 

In a new and proliferating profession 
that swarms with specialists of fiercely 
focused brilliance. Spaceman Holmes sup- 
plies a varied and vital collection of tal- 
ents. At go, he had already earned a repu- 
tation for big-league engineering triumphs. 
He had taken charge of RCA’s $40 million 
Talos antiaircraft missile program and had 
made the complicated bird fly right on its 
first try. (“The first Talos we fired at 
White Sands,’ Holmes remembers with 
pleasure. “knocked the target drone so 
flat they couldn't find the engines.” ) He 
had bossed the design and construction of 
BMEWS (Ballistic Missile Early Warn- 
ing System), the Air Force’s gigantic, $1.3 
billion northern radar system, and made 
it a personal triumph. With BMEWS, he 
proved that he could handle touchy and 
cost-conscious subcontractors, that he 
knew how to keep materials moving, that 
he dared to talk up to superiors at home 
while keeping subordinates happy on the 
job. Easygoing engineers in search of 
placid lives had already learned to avoid 
Brainerd Holmes. Ambitious workers— 
from hard-hat musclemen to round- 
shouldered slip-stick artists—were already 
clamoring to work under the Brooklyn- 
born straw boss. 

The young man who had licked 
BMEWS was a natural to tackle the 
moon. But at RCA, Holmes was making 
about $50,000 a year, plus the liberal 
fringe benefits (expense account, stock 
options) with which successful corpora- 
tions beguile high-bracket help. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion could offer him full command of all 
U.S. manned space flight, including Jack 
Kennedy's promised voyage to the moon 
—and a salary deeply cut to $21,000 
a year. 

Unknown Perils. Says his friend Eu- 
gene F, O'Neill, boss of Bell Laboratories’ 
Telstar program: “Here he had this in- 
credible project dropped in his lap. It was 
like being asked to navigate for Christo- 
pher Columbus. He kept asking how he 
could live with himself if he turned it 
down. In the end, it was his desire to push 
back the boundaries that prevailed. He 
has a streak of romanticism, religion, pa- 
triotism. He is not the cold, calculating 
type.” So Brainerd Holmes sold his 
Moorestown, N.J., home, moved his fam- 
ily (wife and two teen-age daughters, 
Dorothy, 17, Katherine, 13) to a modest 
house in Washington. 

The prospect was not wholly reassuring. 
Making a manned voyage to the moon 
and back is far more difficult than car- 
toonists, space fictioneers, or even most 
engineers think. It is more hazardous than 
the six-orbit Mercury mission scheduled 
for this summer. It involves almost every 
science known to man—including micro- 
biology, astrophysics, and the farthest- 
out varieties of chemistry. It demands 
massive knowledge in such fields as lunar 
geology, as yet practically unexplored. 
The project is full of unknowns, threat- 
ened with unimagined perils, and it calls 
for money in war-sized chunks. Before the 
first American flies to the moon, Brainerd 
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TIME Diagram by R.M. Chapin, Jr, 





Houmes (LEFT) & Von BRAUN (RIGHT) AT NASA CONFERENCE* 
Every science known to man. 


and the J-2 hydrogen engine (also made 
by North American) is even farther from 
flight. None of this worries Holmes. Like 
most engineers, he is used to forecasting 
the technical future by figuring what can 
be accomplished with combinations and 
modifications of existing equipment. 
There is nothing in the C-5 Advanced 
Saturn, he says, that is beyond the present 
“state of the art.’ Since the smaller en- 
gines of the Saturn C-1 have flown suc- 
cessfully in clusters of eight, then the F-1 
engines can surely be harnessed in clusters 
of five. He also concedes that liquid 
hydrogen, basic to the Apollo project, is 
an extremely difficult fuel, but insists that 
its problems can be licked. 


STUDYING THE ROUTE 

The most crying U.S. need in space is 
big boosters. But before men can fly to 
the moon, land there, and return to earth 
in reasonably good condition many more 
facts will have to be gathered about the 
hostile space environment. Space doc- 
tors will have to learn more about how 
the human body reacts to space condi- 
tions. More must be learned about the 
sun, which sends out deadly radiation at 
capricious intervals. Meteors must be 
counted and weighed, and their effects 
assessed. The moon must be studied and 
restudied before a manned vehicle can 
hope to land there safely. Even the earth 
itself must be studied more closely: it is 
the target of homebound space voyagers, 
and its appearance as seen from space is 
little known. 

Strange Birds. These are some of the 
concerns of the NASA divisions that deal 
with unmanned flight. Since the instru- 
mented vehicles that these divisions shoot 
into space can be much smaller than those 
that will be needed by human crews, 
much of their hardware is already in 
space and functioning magnificently. 
Other strange birds are ready, or almost 
ready, to go. 

The Goddard Space Flight Center at 
Greenbelt, Md., ten miles northeast of 
Washington, controls all unmanned civil- 
ian space vehicles intended to stay this 
side of the moon. Like all NASA centers, 
Goddard is a raw-looking and fast-grow- 
ing place, spreading like a frontier clear- 
ing into a forest that formerly belonged 
to the earthbound Department of Agri- 
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culture. Its buildings, with odd antennas 
sprouting from their roofs, suggest the 
fearful complexity of the space age. Co- 
axial cables rear out of the ground and 
dive into the innards of electronic com- 
puters. Owlish young mathematicians 
wander in forests of electronics, flicking 
computer switches and managing some- 
how to look both callow and wise. 

Young engineers set a strange contrap- 
tion in the sunlight and watch it click and 
squirm and eerily point toward the sun. 
Colleagues gather to admire, their talk 
tangled with figures and newborn jargon. 
Nothing is simple at Goddard. In the 
corner of a control room is a small tele- 
phone switchboard attended by a bored 
young man. It looks as if it belonged in a 
flyblown small-town hotel, but it has a 
space-age name, SCAMA (Switching, 
Conferencing and Monitoring Arrange- 
ment), and it is the center of the world’s 
only global voice communication network. 
By flicking a switch, SCAMA’s operator 
can talk clearly and instantaneously with 
NASA stations that belt the globe, in- 
cluding such odd spots as Kano, Nigeria, 
and Woomera in Australia’s desert. When 
an astronaut is aloft, SCAMA can follow 
his voice sweeping all the way around 
the earth. 

Scientific satellites may be built else- 
where, but they usually come to Goddard 
for final testing. As space scientists de- 
velop more ambitious creations that are 
harder to test under simulated space con- 
ditions, Goddard is getting ready for them 
with its nearly completed Space Environ- 
ment Simulator. The Simulator can take 
into its belly a spidery satellite 4o ft. high 
and 28 ft. across. Then pumps will draw 
out the air, creating a hard vacuum just 
like that existing in space 250 miles high, 
The chamber’s walls can be cooled to 
match the deathly cold of space, and a 
battery of arc lamps above quartz win- 
dows simulates the fierce unscreened sun- 
light. If a satellite survives this torture, it 
will probably work in actual space. 

Bell Telephone Labs built the incred- 
ibly , successful Telstar communications 
satellite, but Goddard men launched it, 
and NASA’s rich experience with space 
electronics made its triumph possible. 
Other communications satellites are even 
now in the works, including Relay, a joint 
NASA-RCA project that will be launched 


late this year, and Syncom, which will be 
placed in orbit 22,300 miles above the 
earth. Any one of these systems, or a 
combination, may eventually handle the 
bulk of the world’s long-distance commu- 
nications. These complicated communica- 
tions satellites may soon become the 
biggest kind of commercial business, jus- 
tifying in dollars and cents a hefty part 
of the U.S. space investment. 

Even more ambitious satellites are ap- 
proaching completion. One will study the 
physics of the earth from an advantageous 
distance; another will carry a telescope 
and other instruments to observe the 
stars, planets and other heavenly bodies 
without the distortions and loss caused by 
the earth's atmosphere. Both satellites 
not only will change profoundly their re- 
spective sciences, but the knowledge that 
they send down from space will con- 
tribute heavily to the success of manned 
space navigation. 

Unmanned exploration of the moon it- 
self is the job of NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, Calif. Mostly 
because of launch difficulties, none of the 
JPL’s first four Ranger spacecraft has yet 
sent usable data back from the moon. But 
the next two are almost finished, and JPL 
considers them much superior to their 
predecessors. The job of Ranger 5 will be 
to land (at 100 m.p.h.) a package of 
tough instruments on the moon. A tem- 
perature-sensing device will report the 
moon's horribly hot and cold climate over 
a tiny radio, and a seismometer will feel 
the ground for moon-quakes or shocks 
caused by meteor impacts. 

Such information, skillfully interpreted, 
will be valuable for planning manned land- 
ings on the moon. More valuable still will 
be detailed pictures of the moon radioed 
to earth by Ranger 6 just before it crashes 
to destruction. Even such fleeting views 
should tell much more about the moon's 
mysterious surface than is now known, 
Another moon explorer under development 
by JPL and Hughes Aircraft is Surveyor, 
which will try to make a soft landing on 
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Project Gemini plans Earth orbital flights 
in 1964 as practice for Moon landing. 
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tronauts take off in one, an Atlas will 
shoot an unmanned Agena-B rocket into 
a circular orbit 300 miles above the earth. 
When the orbit has been carefully deter- 
mined by ground observers, a Titan II 
will toss a manned Gemini capsule into a 
150-mile orbit in the same plane. Being 
nearer the earth, the Gemini will move 
slightly faster than its Agena target. When 
the two craft reach the proper relative 
positions, the astronauts, having made 
their calculations, will fire small rockets 
just long enough to boost their capsule 
into an elliptical orbit that will carry it 
up toward the target. 

If all goes well, the astronauts will 
locate the target by radar or by spotting 
its flashing strobe light. Though they will 
be circling the earth at enormous speed 
(18.000 m.p.h.) the two vehicles will be 
approaching each other at a relatively low 
rate, perhaps 35 m.p.h. After carefully 
measuring the target’s relative speed by 
Doppler radar, the astronauts will fire 
small bursts from their rockets, gradually 
slowing their approach to a few feet per 
second, the speed of a slow walk. At some 
point they will give their craft “a kick in 
the apogee” to turn its elliptical orbit 
into a circular path matching the curve 
of the target. 

During early rendezvous practice, Gem- 
ini crews will probably depend on guid- 
ance from the ground. Later, crews will 
make their own calculations; they will 
also actually “dock” the two satellites, 
bringing together interlocking parts that 
“mate” firmly. At the end of each mis- 
sion, the target rocket will be abandoned 
and the Gemini capsule will head back 
to the earth’s surface. NASA hopes to 
land it on the comparatively friendly land 
instead of the unfriendly sea. The landing 
area has not yet been selected, but it will 
probably be set in the Plains states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Gemini 
may make its final touchdown suspended 
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under the airy-looking Rogallo wing,* an 
inflated combination of parachute and 
glider (see diagram) that can be steered 
to a favorable spot. 

After quite a number of Gemini crews 
have been trained in basic rendezvous 
techniques, they will graduate to larger. 
more complicated Apollo capsules, which 
will contain all the apparatus needed for 
a landing on the moon, including the 
“bug,” more formally called the Lunar 
Excursion Vehicle. While circling around 
the earth, the astronauts will enter the 
bug, detach it, take short space rides in it, 
and finally return to earth in the parent 
vehicle. These operations will be almost 
exactly the same as those the astronauts 
will have to perform when making a ren- 
dezvous on an orbit around the moon. No 
landing on the moon will be attempted 
until several crews are proficient and 
all predictable operating difficulties have 
been eliminated. 


DESTINATION MOON 

At last the great C-5 rockets will be 
ready. The first that goes to the moon 
may not attempt to land; instead, it may 
merely cruise around to give its crew a 
good look. Later trips may go into brief 
lunar orbits, but not land either. If all 
goes well, before the end of President 
Kennedy's promised decade, will come the 
moment of truth. A C-5 with a tightly 


trained crew and full supplies will take 
off from Canaveral. After its first two 
stages have burned, it will swing into 


a parking orbit around the earth. After 
making sure that all is well, the astro- 
nauts will take their departure for the 
moon, burning just enough fuel to reach 
earth-escape velocity. 

Weighing about 85,000 lbs., the moon 

Named for Aerodynamicist Francis Rogallo 
of Langley Research Center, poineer developer 
of the portable wing. 





bound spacecraft will have three parts: 
the command module, housing the three- 
man crew; the service module, with sup- 
plies. engines and propellants; and the 
small landing bug. During the three-day 
voyage to the moon, the astronauts will 
make computations and burn fuel to cor- 
rect their course. They will also take the 
bug out of the rear of the service module 
and attach it to the nose of the command 
module. After arriving in the vicinity of 
the moon, they will burn a little more 
fuel to nudge their ship into a 1oo-mile- 
high lunar orbit. Then two of the crew- 
men will crawl into the bug through an 
airlock and detach it. 

The bug will have its own rocket en- 
gines. By firing those engines briefly, the 
crew will be able to put their ship into 
an elliptical orbit that will dip to within 
ten miles of the moon’s airless surface. 
As they swoop through perigee. the 
men in the bug will study the barren 
geography below, trying to recognize places 
that they have seen on maps and photo- 
graphs. They will be able to correct their 
orbit as they climb back to apogee. 

If anything has gone wrong, they will 
still have a chance to rejoin the mother 
ship and return to earth without landing. 
But if all is well, they will make their 
landing attempt on their next close ap- 
proach to the moon, By burning sufficient 
fuel, they will check the motion of their 
bug, making it sink slowly toward the 
surface. They will be able to hover for 
about one minute and move sideways 
1,000 ft. in search of a good landing 
place. Finally the bug will settle down, 
steadying itself on four spidery legs. 

Later crews may spend as many as four 
days exploring the moon, but the first 
men to land will probably take off again 
promptly. They will wait only for the 
mother ship to appear overhead. When it 
is about 3° behind their zenith, they will 





SPACE AGE SLANG 


Angels. Misleading radar signals usual- 
ly caused by birds, or bugs in the circuitry. 

Auntie, Anti-missile miscile. 

Barber chair. Adjustable seat for an 
astronaut. 

Beast. Big missile or rocket. 

Bird. Any missile or rocket. 

Brain. Missile guidance system. 

Creeps. Itchy skin caused by low pres- 
sure in a capsule. 

Elephant ear. Thick metal plate that 
reinforces a missile’s skin. 

Garbage. Rocket parts that go into 
orbit along with a satellite. 

Kick in the apogee. Raising a satellite's 
orbit by firing a rocket engine at its point 
of maximum altitude. 

Malfunction Junction. Cape Canaveral. 

N.I.H. Not invented here. 

Peenemiinde South. Huntsville, Ala., 
headquarters of Dr. Wernher von Braun. 

Scrub Club. Program with many an- 
noying failures. 

Sitting fat. Successfully in orbit. 
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fire their rockets and rise vertically, leay- 
ing their landing gear behind. Because of 
low lunar gravity (16% of the earth's) 
and lack of atmosphere, take-off from the 
moon should be comparatively easy. 
NASA planners believe that finding the 
mother ship and joining it will be no 
more difficult than long-practiced rendez- 
vous with the same equipment while on 
earth orbit. The bug will be abandoned, 
to circle endlessly around the moon, and 
the reunited three-man crew will head 
back for earth. They will have to graze 
the atmosphere, hitting a “corridor” only 
4o miles deep, but they will have plenty 
of time to correct their course. 

As they explain these maneuvers, 
NASA enthusiasts make the trip sound as 
simple as a Sunday picnic, but no one 
actually believes that the voyage will be 
safe or easy. All sorts of unexpected ob- 
stacles may force changes of plan. No one 
knows, for instance, whether human bod- 
ies can stand a full week exposed to zero 
gravity. If they cannot, some sort of sub- 
stitute gravity will have to be supplied by 
spinning the spacecraft—a stunt that will 
call for radically new apparatus. Another 
unknown is the lunar surface; no one is 
sure at present just how hostile it is. As- 
tronomers point out that it is inconceiv- 
ably old, that it has stewed in a vacuum 
and been exposed to fierce radiation for 
billions of years. It may be spotted with 
strange things, such as free radicals 
highly reactive fragments of chemical 
compounds—that are best avoided by hu- 
mans. Another threat may come from 
storms of deadly particles shot out of 
solar eruptions. The first flights to the 
moon are scheduled for a period when 
the sun will be extremely active, so NASA 
men hope that astrophysicists will soon 
find some way to predict eruptions de- 
pendably in advance. 

Bright for Fear. Holmes knows all 
these dangers—and many more that he 
does not discuss with visitors. But when 
asked if his job ever frightens him, he 
has a ready reply: “No, I’m not bright 
enough.” 

The truth is, Brainerd Holmes is bright 
enough to be frightened, and not a bit 
ashamed of his fears. But he knows he 
must give those fears short shrift. “We 
have plenty of skeptics.” he says. 
“They're all over the place, and loud. But 
the head of the project can’t be a skep- 
tic.’’ Looking back across his high-arcing 
career, Holmes has never had a taste for 
action-defeating doubts. At Cornell, where 
he studied electrical engineering, he was 
president of his fraternity, Chi Psi. “I was 
made president for two reasons,” he ex- 
plains disarmingly. “I was a pretty able 
fellow, and the class was pretty depleted 
by the war.” Holmes himself got into the 
war briefly, serving at Pearl Harbor in 
1944 in a radar maintenance pool. “My 
Navy career was good for me.” he laughs 
“but not much good for them.’ Before 
war's end he married his college sweet- 
heart, Dorothy (“Docky”) Bonnet. and 
when he came home he went to work for 
the Western Electric Co. in Kearney, N.J. 
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Everyone he ever worked with remem- 
bers him as a restless, dynamic worker, 
and as a scientist who was not afraid to 
work with his own hands. He repaired the 
plumbing and electrical wiring in his own 
house, designed and built his own TV set, 
serviced his own car. 

The Knack. He was an ideal systems 
engineer from the start. “The problem in 
systems engineering,” says Dr. Elmer 
Engstrom, president of RCA and one of 
Holmes’s early bosses, “is to find people 


with a special knack for marrying men, 
machines, tactics and everything else into 
one large system. We could see right away 
that Holmes had the knack.” Says O'Neill, 
“He made quite a splash with it—and did 
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it on schedule, within costs, and made it 
work as advertised.’ 

Not long after Holmes went to work for 
RCA, building Talos, he earned a proud 
title: “One-Shot Holmes.” But making 
Talos work the first time was simple com- 
pared with his next job, on BMEWS. 
Worried by the nightmare of Russian mis- 
siles curving southward across the Arctic 
Ocean, the Air Force desperately wanted 
radars that could warn of a missile’s ap- 
proach. No ordinary radars could do the 
job; it was a Holmes plan that got RCA 
its most expensive contract ever. 

In one of the world’s worst climates, in 
all-day darkness and howling blizzards 
and in a place that can be reached by ship 
with luck, only three months each sum- 
mer, Holmes’s hot-shot organization built 
at Thule, Greenland, two radar reflectors 
as big as football fields set on edge. The 
radar beams that they fired over the hori- 
zon were strong enough to kill a man who 
blundered into them. 

This vast, unprecedented program re- 
quired the coordination of 3,000 private 
subcontractors. Holmes’s crew hit every 
target date, kept within Air Force budget 
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limits, and the giant radars worked up to 
every specification. 

Noon Alarm. On one famous occasion 
they worked too well. One October night 
in 1960, as the powerful pulses from Thu- 
le’s radar swept rhythmically over the ice- 
cap, back came strong reflections that 
showed as targets on the radar screens. 
This was just what BMEWS was built 
for. Warning of possible missile attack 
flashed across ice and tundra to the North 
American Air Defense Command at Colo- 
rado Springs; a frantic flap spread over 
the continent. Airbases waited for red 
alerts, their bombers poised on the run- 
ways. Roused out of bed at home in 
Moorestown, Holmes listened carefully to 
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ked a one-shot. 


a telephoned description of the frighten- 
ing signals and realized what must have 
happened. Radar pulses from Thule had 
soared far beyond Russia and hit the ris- 
ing moon 240,000 miles away. Reflected 
back to earth in 2.6 seconds, they showed 
up on the radar screens exactly the same 
as reflections from much nearer missiles 
might have done. 

When the excitement died down, 
Holmes taught BMEWS how to distin- 
guish between the moon and missiles. But 
he could hardly know that this would not 
be his last tangle with that cold and dis- 
tant target. Whatever obstacles he stum- 
bles into, Brainerd Holmes is determined 
to hit the moon on schedule. The U.S. 
space program must proceed at top speed, 
he argues, even if the Russians (whose 
space spectaculars are the principal goad 
that moves Congress to the necessary gen- 
erosity) should retire wholly from the 
space race. “When a great nation is faced 
with a technological challenge.” says Sci- 
entist Holmes with scientific directness, 
“it has to accept or go backward. Space 
is the future of man, and the U.S. must 
keep ahead in space.” 
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RELIGION 
Advancing Adventists 


As 1,307 delegates from 102 countries 
gathered for a World Conference of the 
Seventh-day Adventists in San Francisco 
last week, there was a note of gentle irony 
in their choice of one of their meeting 
places—the Cow Palace. Vegetarians by 
conviction, almost all Adventists abstain 
from meat. They tend to abstain from al- 
cohol, nicotine, coffee. tea, cosmetics jew- 
elry, dancing, card playing. movies. the 
theater, and “sensational” TV shows. 

Some of these aversions they share with 
other strongly fundamentalist and austere 
Protestant groups. What sets the Seventh- 
day Adventists strikingly apart from their 
fellow Protestants is two major points of 
doctrine. One is that the Adventists honor 
Saturday as the Sabbath, the Biblical sev- 
enth day. The other is the belief that the 
second coming of Christ is pre-millennial 
and imminent: “The time is not known 
but near.” 

Girdling the Globe. That this apocalyp- 


tic message finds good growing weather 








in the apocalyptic temper of the nuclear 
age was clear in the statistics cited at the 
conference. Since 1958, time of the last 
convention, 350.000 new members have 
been baptized (by total immersion) 
swelling the church’s ranks to 1,307,800. 
In 1961 a record 101,600 members were 
added to church rolls. Rigorously tithing 
Adventists poured more than $223 million 
into church coffers in the past four years 
a gain of $54 million over the previous 
four. 

With these funds, the intensely mis- 
sion-minded Adventists deployed a task 
force of 1,861 missionaries, maintained 
globe-girdling churches, supported 





5.091 denominational schools, financed 
108 hospitals and rrr clinics, including 
leper colonies. They are strong in the 


ECUMENICAL TOURISM last week pro- 
duced a pair of unprecedented visits. In 
Moscow, Dr. Arthur Michael Ramsey, the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury ever to set 
foot in the U.S.S.R., met Patriarch Alexei 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. In 
Rome, Pope John XXIII met Dr. Shizuka 
Matsubara, head of the Kenkun Shrine in 
Kyoto, Japan, became the first Roman 
Pontiff to receive a Shinto high priest 
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SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST DELEGATES IN SAN FRANCISCO 





South Pacific. and have breached the Iron 
Curtain, counting among their members 
20,000 in Communist China and 40,000 in 
Soviet Russia. But Adventists are proud- 
est of all of the tropical growth rate of 
the South African Division: 70,000 con- 
verts in the past four years. 
Un-Christian Practice? Paradoxically 
the color question stirred up the one 
breath of dissidence at the San Francisco 
conference. “The religion of the Bible 
recognizes no caste or color,”’ said third- 
term Adventist World President Reuben 
R. Figuhr, reiterating the historical posi- 
tion of the Seventh-day Adventists. But 
militant Negro Adventists, banded togeth- 
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er in the Laymen’s Leadership Confer- 
ence, charged that church practice is “un- 
Christian” compared with officially stated 
policy. Case in point: Burrell Scott, 38 
building contractor and leading lay official 
of the Negro Adventist Church of Oberlin, 
Ohio, journeyed to San Francisco to reg- 
ister a protest that his daughter Erica, 13 
had been rejected for admittance to the 
Adventists’ Mount Vernon Academy in 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. (The school was all 
white last year, will admit one Negro this 
fall.) Complained Scott testily: “Some 
of our ministers believe there’s a separate 
white heaven and a colored heaven.” 

Whether yielding to outward pressure 
or inner conscience, the San Francisco 
delegates went on to elect Frank L. Peter- 
son, 69, the first Negro vice president in 
General Conference history. thus assur- 
ing Negroes of a larger voice in future 
church affairs 

Cosmic Cataclysm., The U.S. Adventist 
movement dates from the early decades 
of the 19th century, when an upstate New 
York farmer named William Miller con- 
vinced some 50 Baptists. Methodists 
and Presbyterians that Christ's second 
coming would take place on Oct. 22, 1844. 
His forecast’s failure for a time cost the 
movement much credibility. The Seventh- 
day Adventists. formally organized in 





1863, have made no specific predictions 
and the faith has become strong. 

Dr. Francis D. Nichol. editor of the 
denomination’s Review and Herald, spoke 
for the entire. conference when he said 
“The spirit of the modern scientific age 
to which the churches have so largely 





succumbed is against the very idea of a 
cataclysmic, supernatural event, but that 
is precisely what we declare that the 
Advent will be.” 
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College students vote 
TIME the most import- 
ant magazine publish- 


ed in the U.S. today. 


AMERICA’S 
FOURTH LARGEST 
SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
NOW PAYS 4%4'% ! 


4%% interest (current annual rate), paid or com- 
pounded quarterly. # Accounts insured to $10,000 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, a permanent agency of the United States 
Government. ® Savings earn interest from date 
received when held through any quarter. # Savings 
postmarked by the 10th earn interest from the 
first. & Airmail postage paid both ways. = 
America’s fourth largest savings and loan asso- 
ciation; assets over $460,000,000, reserves over 
$37,000,000." Member of the Great Western Finan- 
cial Group, whose consolidated assets are over 
one billion dollars. 


Great Western Savings and Loan Association 
F. Lewis, National Dept. 
P.O, Box 54228, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


© Please open my Savings Account at Great 
Western Savings. | enclose [) check, [] money 
order in the amount of $___ = 
Please send additional information. 


Name - 
a —— 
City_.mtmtmtmtmtm__Zone ___ State 


yr GREAT 


~ WESTERN 
SAVINGS 
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MILESTOWNES| 


Divorced. By Millie Perkins, 24, slim, 
hazel-eyed Hollywood actress who 
scored a hit three years ago in The Diary 
of Anne Frank: Dean Stockwell, 26, stage 
(Compulsion) and screen (Sons and Lov- 
ers) actor; after two years of marriage. 
no children; on grounds of mental cruel- 
ty; in Santa Monica. 








Died. Edgar H. Dixon, 57, president of 
the $1 billion Middle South Utilities Inc.., 
and the man in the eye of the 1955 Dixon- 
Yates storm over a $107 million contract 
to supply private power in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority area; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Washington, D.C. After 
advocates of public power forced a Senate 
investigation, charging that it was all a 
scheme to cripple TVA, President Eisen- 
hower was eventually forced to cancel the 
deal; Dixon vainly sued the Government 
for $1,867,454 that he claimed his com- 
pany lost in the squabble. 


Died. Richard Aldington, 70, contro- 
versial British biographer whose 1955 
Lawrence of Arabia: A Biographical En- 
quiry inquired so deeply into the legends 
surrounding T. E. Lawrence, the World 
War I hero (in Aldington’s view he was 
a liar and a fraud), that it brought cries 
of outraged protest from Lawrence fans 
the world over; of a heart attack; in 
Sury-en-Vaux, France. An expatriate who 
spent most of his life in France and Italy, 
Aldington wrote more than 40 books, in- 
cluding his brilliantly angry look back at 
World War I, Death of a Hero. 


Died. George R. Fink, 75, crusty. auto- 
cratic U.S. steelmaker, who began as a 
ro¢-an-hour open-hearth laborer, rose to 
affluence as a steel salesman to Detroit's 
pre-World War I auto industry, went on 
to found Michigan Steel Corp. and Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., then merged them with 
two others to form National Steel, which 
under his presidency (1929-54) became 
the fifth largest U.S. producer; of gener- 
alized arteriosclerosis; in Grosse Pointe. 


Died. Burton Edwin Shotton, 77, one 
of baseball’s least noisy and best liked 
managers, who twice replaced Leo (“The 
Lip”) Durocher as skipper of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, taking over in 1947 after 
Durocher drew a season's suspension for 
feuding with Yankee Boss Larry Mac- 
Phail, and coming back again in 1948 
after Durocher quit to manage the New 
York Giants. twice piloted the Dodgers 
to National League pennants; of a heart 
attack; in Lake Wales, Fla. 


Died. Dean Bartlett Cromwell, 82, 
longtime track coach at the University of 
Southern California, who from 1909 to 
1948 produced teams that won more na- 
tional championships (twelve) and more 
individual honors (among his champions: 
World Record Sprinters Charlie Paddock, 
Frank Wycoff, Mel Patton) than any other 
coach; of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. 


CHICO SAYS: 


For Shipping 
CONES 


or STONES 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let the 
“railroad that’s always on 
the move toward a better 
way” go to work for you. 


Santa Fe all the way 











Los ANGELES’ Music CENT 


THE CITY 
The Do-It-Yourself Acropolis 


Auger-tongued H. L. Mencken once de- 
scribed vast stretches of the U.S. as a 
“Sahara of the Bozart.” In those days 
grand opera companies or symphony or- 
chestras seldom ventured outside a dozen 
or so of the largest cities; public art mu- 
seums, if they existed at all, were usually 
ill-lit annexes to the local fossil and ar- 
rowhead collection. The theater meant 
Broadway, and the road companies that 
once trouped every town hall in the land 
had long since bowed to the onslaughts 
of celluloid and popcorn. 

Today, across the U.S., culture centers 
are springing up like puffballs on a dewy 
morning. To date, close to $375 million 
is involved in building projects scheduled 
to house the arts in 7o cities. It has even 
developed into a kind of competition, Lo- 
cal boosters now tout their cities’ artistic 
attractions more than their rail connec- 
tions, and the effort is paying off: IBM’s 
choice of Rochester, Minn., San Jose 
Calif., and Westchester, N.Y., for new lo- 
cations was swayed by the lively cultural 
life in those areas. In Cincinnati, Procter 
& Gamble mails a brochure on local cul- 
tural events to potential recruits. Projects 
to woo the muses and the masses are now 
big business, and range in scope and ambi- 
tion from Manhattan's $142 million Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts 
which opens for business next month with 
the completion of the new Philharmonic 
Hall, to Rockville, Md., which has recent- 
ly built itself a $190,000 art center. 
Among the more notable projects 








ER Marin County's Civic CENTER 


MODERN 
LIVING 


> Los Angeles. The 5 million Music 
Center designed by Welton Becket & As- 
)-seat auditorium 
for the Los Angeles Philharmonic; a cir- 
cular amphitheater for experimental dra- 
ma seating 869, equipped with an eleva- 
tor stage; a theater with 1,700 seats for 
plays. More than half the cost is coming 
from revenue bonds backed by Los Ange- 
les County, the rest by private donation, 
It is a pet project of Mrs. Norman Chan 
dler, wife of the publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times. She has already raised $9 
300,000. Also under way in Los Angeles 
a $1o million County Museum of Art 
designed by William Pereira Associates 
which will rise near the La Brea tar pits 
this summer. It will be financed totally 
by private gifts. 

> Trenton, N.J. The New Jersey State 
Cultural Center will contain an auditori- 
um, a planetarium, a library and a muse 
um. Part of a complex of new state capi- 
tol buildings now under construction, the 
Cultural Center will cost $6,000,000, is 
being financed by the New Jersey Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Annuity Fund. The plan- 
etarium’s dome will float over a reflecting 
pool, will house an “intermediate space 
transit instrument”? which will project the 
heavens not only as they appear on earth 
but from the moon. 

> Seattle. Major legacy of the Century 
21 Exposition, which will close on Oct. 21, 
will be the handsome Seattle Center, a 














sociates COMPprises a 3,31 








$40 million cultural complex that includes 
1 3,100-seat opera house, an 800-seat the- 
ater, an exhibition hall, and a coliseum 
that can serve as a site for conventions. 
The opera house, built inside the gutted 
frame of Seattle’s drafty and flat-floored 
Civic Auditorium, boasts a rich interior of 
cherry wood, scarlet plush and gold; it is 
linked to the theater and exhibition hall 
by covered promenades. 

> Houston. The proposed $6,000,000 
Center for the Performing Arts includes 
a 3,022-seat auditorium with contractable 
walls and Continental-style horseshoe 
shaped balconies. The center is a gift from 
the Houston Endowment, Inc., a founda 
tion set up by the late Jesse H. Jones. 
Also planned: a theatre in the round 
financed partially by the Endowment. 

> San Rafael, Calif. First phase of the 
Marin County Civic Center, which may 
cost more than $15 million upon comple 
tion, is finished. Designed initially by 
Frank Lloyd Wright (it was one of his 
last projects), the Civic Center is also 
called “The War Memorial” by local wags 
in reference to the almost ten years of 
wrangling that went on. The county ad- 
ministration offices will be finished in a 
few months. Included in Wright-designed 
buildings to come; a hall of justice, an 
auditorium, an exhibition pavilion. 

> Washington, D.C. The long-talked-of 
$30 million National Cultural Center has 
had trouble with Congress, which agreed 
to provide a Potomac site at Government 
expense, but insisted that the public must 
raise the money to build it. Heading the 
fund-raising committee: Mrs. Kennedy 
and Mrs. Eisenhower. 





TRENTON’S CULTURAL CENTER 
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MANHATTAN’S LINCOLN CENTER 


A planetarium to woo the masses. 
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> Other U.S. cities and towns with cul- 
tural gleams in their Winter Park 
Fla., planning a $2 theater, mu- 
seum and concert hall; Oklahoma City 
a combined arts and ’ 
Baltimore and St. Petersburg, Fl 
concert halls as part of their civic centers 
Salt Lake City, Asheville, N.C., and Yp 





Ves; 






science luseun 


new 





silanti, Mich., theaters at a total cost 
of $2,150,000; Laramie, Wyo., Hartford 
Conn., Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Odessa 
Texas, Gadsden, Ala.. and Tenafly, N.J. 
have art centers and cultural projects 


planned or promised. 


TRAVEL 
Back to the Old Values 


A lot of passengers have complaints 
about railroads, and few have the oppor- 
tunity to do anything about it. 
senger who is an avid railroad enthusiast 
recently traveled from Chicago to Wash- 
ington on the B. & O.’s crack Capitol Lim- 
ited. “The train traveled so fast through 
the Alleghenies that I found it difficult to 
sleep or shave, much less keep my coffee 
in its cup,” complained Jervis Langdon Jr. 
Since he happens to be president of the 
B. & O., he forthwith ordered engineers to 
down. Trains, he argued 
back to the old values of comfort and con- 
templation that they once offered 

We put back 15 minutes on the Capi- 
tol Limited,” 
wasn't enough, we slowed it down 
15 minutes. We've put 
on the schedule of the National Li 
(St. 


One pas 


slow should go 


says Langdon, “and wher 





inother 


back 


linutes 





Louis to Baltimore), and engineers 


on these long-distance runs are under in- 
to make up time on 
The extra tit 

and a 


1 look at where they 


structions not to try 





unavoidable delays ne per- 





mits a smoother ride chance for 


the passengers to get 
are before they have passed it. 

Other railroads are not inc 
such a high premium on comfort or 
ery, Says a New York Central spokest 
take trains they don’t 
and that’s all.” 


FASHION 
Now There Are Three 


Hyperbole rose in the sur 
incense. As always, buyers fain 
and another, thre 


lined to put 


scen 





“People because 


want to fly 








elbowed one 


It 


in ecstasy 
took a calm and practiced eye (of which 


selves into designers’ arms 


there seemed to be few last week in Paris) 
to discern that, though there might be 
news in the flare of a skirt or the flash 
of a new material, there was no basic 


hemline or shape that would 


Duluth or Santa Fe to 


change in 
force any girl in 





throw away her whole wardrobe. Still 
no Paris showing, where countesses ma- 
terialize to plunk down $1,000 for a little 
nothing, is ever complete without its cri- 
sis and its sensation. 

The crisis was provided by Princess 
Lee Radziwill. The Princess, Jackie Ken- 
nedy’s sister, had taken on a marvelous 
fun assignment from McCall's to cover 


the collections. In displeasure 


Couturier Hubert 


haughty 


de Givenchy declared 
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that that made her a member of the 
“working barred her from his 
showing. Lee stalked off to Ravello in a 
huff. “‘It matter less she. 
“T haven't been buying his clothes; I've 
been wearing St. Laurent’s.” She was not 
telling Givenchy anything new. 


press 


couldn't said 





The sensation of the wee k was St. Lau- 
rent himself. The 26-year-old designer 
whose first success came five vears ago 


(when he inherited the House of Dior on 
the master’s death and inaugurated the 
had been out of the running 
for a Drafted into the French 
army he returned to Dior 
to find Designer Marc Bohan in his place. 
Paris divided on the issue, and St. Lau- 
rent had a nervous breakdown. 

Squaring his narrow shoulders, St. Lau- 
opened his own house last 
notices. But this year 


trapeze line 
while. 
for two years 


season 


rent 
to mixed 


bravos 





RapziwiL_ & St. LAuREN1 


She turned the other ct 
came in salvos from the gilt chairs; the 
snouts of television cameras poked 


like ma- 
chine guns, recording the moment of tri- 
umph for a T\ 
late this 


network 


through tall, flowering plants 


special to be broadcast 
the French national 
At show's end, St. Laurent crept 


H 
the head of 


month over 


down from the stairs, where 


he had crouched like a small boy peeking 


to be smothered in 





it a grownups 
the embrace of celebrities and clients like 
Dancer Jeann 


de Ribes 


Vicomtesse 


Hel 


1ire Jacqueline 


Cosmetologist na Rubin 




















stein. His designs, basically for the young 
ind slim, are lean and tubular, shaped 
’y precision seams, not spectacular but 
consistently the loveliest. 

With St. Laurent’s elevation to the 
ranks of the hion greats, the Big Two 
( Balenciag nd Givenchy became 
Three. The f fashion trend ore fur 
(on cuffs, collars, scarves and hoods 
jewel shade color (garnet, toy id 
turquoise ) along with the not-so-new fruit 
and flower tone fuchsia, heather. plum 
ind black currant); opulent fabrics 
(heavily worked brocade, beaded silk and 





cried Wom- 
rhe Big 


lace). “The little-boy look 
en’s Wear Daily s out 
Three have rediscovered Eve.” 


Athletes Foot 
VICTIMS! 


agonizing athletes foot 
with stinging medications! 





Soothe it away painlessly, 
block its return with new 


QUINSANA ‘cfc; POWDER 


Oo Frees feet from itch and 4 
pain. Medication quickly ) 
helps heal raw cracks. 


MENNEN 


© Destroys athletes foot 
fungus painlessly —never 
burns inflamed tissues. 


© Block return of athletes 
foot—use Quinsana 
regularly. 








QUINSANA 


Jor 
athletes foot 

, and 
daily foot care 





Don’t burn open cracks or raw itching 
skin with painful liquids. Soothe away 
athletes foot torment with cool 
Quinsana Powder. Itch stops. Cracks 
heal. Quinsana helps stop spread of 
athletes foot fast, blocks its return 
when used regularly. Kills odor 
causing bacteria, too. So get new, cool 


QUINSANA by MENNEN & 
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“All wool”... and country-wide 


Wausau Story 


by Mr. C. M. BISHOP, President 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon 





“A pound of wool can be spun out into 4 14 miles 
of yarn. Thus, some 400 pounds of wool separate 
Pendleton’s Northwest Mills and our insurance 
carrier, Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

“Actually, there is no separation. Services 
are provided by Employers Mutuals through 
their well-staffed offices here in Portland. And certainly, neither 
distance nor different business fields separate us in our belief that 
the highest standards must be maintained at all times. 

“That belief is part of the Pendleton tradition inherited from 
the pioneer woolen mills established in Oregon almost 100 years 
ago. It is the heritage of integrity, as evidenced by our wide range 
of products of 100% virgin wool. All wool, all virgin wool from 
selected fleeces... washed, dyed, spun, woven and tailored by 
Pendleton for Pendleton products. 

“The evidence of similar high standards is to be found in both 
the day by day service and the overall performance of our insur- 
ance carrier. With honesty and integrity, Employers Mutuals’ 
people help us prevent accidents. Claims are settled with fairness 
and consideration. The long-range program set up for us means 
continued efficiency and economy. 

“The standards and services of Employers Mutuals have given 
them a country-wide reputation. They're ‘good people to do 


business with’. 





Yarn is formed by drawing out strands of carded 
wool fiber onto spindies. E. W. Haggerty (left), 
Pendileton's Controller and insurance buyer, explains 


the work to Ev Powell from Employers Mutuals. Inspecting the loosely woven cloth as it comes off the looms. When ‘‘finished 


the 80-inch fabric will be reduced to a 60-inch width by a milling process. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau writes all forms of fire and casualty insurance. 
We are one of the largest and most experienced underwriters in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. Offices in 138 cities. Consult your telephone directory. 
“Good people 
to do 

business with” 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Prices: Soft 


In its new mail-order catalogue, out last 
week, Chicago's Montgomery Ward & Co. 
cut prices on 2,000 items. Women’s nylon 
stockings were down from $3.90 to $2.88 
for half a dozen pairs, bedspreads from 
$14.97 to $8.90, aluminum storm-screen 
doors from $33.90 to $22.90. portable TV 


COMMODITIES 
(WHOLESALE) 


4 4 
1959 1960 1961 1962 


TIME Chort by V. Puglisi 


sets from $137.95 to $119.90. food freez- 
ers from $219.95 to $188. The dip-down 
in the Ward catalogue’s prices is one of 
many indications that prices of goods are 
soft throughout the country. 

The U.S. Labor Department's consumer 
price index shows that there have been re- 
cent reductions in the prices of new cars, 
tires, gasoline, refrigerators and other 
household appliances. While the cost-of- 
living index has edged up a bit more than 
1° in the past year, most of that push has 
come from higher prices for services (see 
chart), such as medical care (up 3% ) and 
public transportation (up 49%). Consum- 
ers are still clamoring for an increasing 
quantity of services, and are apparently 
still willing to pay handsomely for them. 
Service prices are high, partly because 
people are willing to pay for them, partly 
because services involve quite a lot of 
high-cost labor. 

Wholesale prices have held fairly steady 
for the past four years, and have actually 
dropped since January. Manufacturers of 
some machinery, chemicals. drugs, pri- 
mary metals, and plumbing fixtures have 
recently cut their prices as much as 5%. 
Steelmakers, who tried last April to raise 
prices, now are quietly offering discounts 
on line pipe (off 5°), upholstery-spring 
wire (8°), stainless steel sheets (10%), 
reinforcing bars (10% to 20°). Not all 
wholesale cuts trickle down to the con- 
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sumer, but many do, especially in such 
hotly competitive sectors as appliances 
and gasoline. In Detroit the betting is 
that the new 1963 cars will not carry 
higher price tags. 

The steadiness in wholesale prices large- 
ly results from intense competition. U.S. 
industry vastly expanded its plants to 
meet the backlog of consumer demand 
from World War II and the Korean war; 
but once the demand was satisfied. the 
need for goods slacked off. and 15°% of 
the nation’s productive capacity lies idle. 
Says one top Commerce Department 
economist: “We haven't used our capaci- 
ty fully since the boom in 1957.” 

Government economists now see little 
chance of a substantial rise in prices with- 
in the next six months. They expect con- 
sumer prices to continue to inch up, 
largely because of increasing costs for 
services. Wholesale prices are not expected 
to rise more than one half of 1¢%—which 
would put them right where they were 
in 1960. 


Profits: Not Good Enough 


After all of the attention focused on 
the stock market and the possibility of 
a recession, first-half earnings reports by 
U.S. business seemed to add up to a 
happy surprise. Impressive second-quarter 
gains were reported last week by many 
companies, including Hertz, Raytheon, 
Pepsi-Cola and Eastman Kodak. In a 
survey of 934 corporations. the First 
National City Bank of New York 
found that earnings were 13% better 
in this year’s second quarter than in 
last year’s second quarter, with the 
food industry up 12%. paper 15%, aero- 
space 27%. railroads 32%, textiles and 
autos each 44%. 

Steel was most conspicuous on the down 
side—24%. And rubber was down 8%, 
tobacco 4%. But it wasn’t the prevalence 
of ups that mattered most. By almost 
any measure. profits are not growing as 
fast as they should be. 

Five calendar quarters have gone by 
since the economy started recovering from 
the recession of 1960-61. To judge by past 
performance. the “fifth quarter” of re- 
covery should be a strong period, with 
profits at or near their peaks. At that 
point in the 1951 recovery, corporate 
profits (before taxes) were 15.5% of the 
gross national product. Profits now are 
less than 9% of the G.N.P., lower than in 
any other postwar equivalent period of 
recovery. 

There are also signs that profits in the 
current recovery have “peaked out” with- 
out getting as high as 1959's record quar- 
ter. The annual rate of pretax earnings 
rose to $51.4 billion in last year’s final 
quarter—half a billion short of the all- 
time high. It has dropped since in suc- 
cessive quarters, first to $50.1 billion, 
then to $49.5 billion. 

Declining profits on increased sales are 


visible almost everywhere—even in De- 
troit, where automakers are having their 
best sales year since 1955. On first-half 
sales of $4 billion. Ford earned $268 
million—less than the $286 million that 
it earned on sales of only $2.9 billion in 
the first half of 1959. American Motors’ 
sales in its present fiscal year are about 
the same as two years ago, but profits are 
down 30%. Chrysler is an exception. By 
virtue of severe cost-cutting measures that 
will slash $60 million off the payroll this 
year, it has turned last year’s first-half 
$16 million deficit into a $12 million 
profit. even though sales and earnings are 
well below 1959 and 1960. As usual, 
smoothly managed General Motors is do- 
ing fine. For the past six years, in fat 
times and lean. it has consistently brought 
home returns of 6.7% to 7.8°% on sales— 
and in this year’s first half, the figure 
jumped to 10%. 

Few companies can match General Mo- 
tors’ steady return on its sales, but nowa- 
days few can afford not to try. 


Steel: Hardening 

Despite soft prices and profits, the long- 
distressed steel industry shows signs of 
firming. Production has increased steadily 
since the week of July 4, approached 
1,600,000 tons last week. In only three 
weeks’ time, production as a percentage 
of estimated capacity advanced from 45% 
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to last week’s 52%. Looking at their 
rising orders, steelmen predict still further 
increases. 

With consumption of finished steel also 
increasing in recent months, the heavy 
inventories accumulated last winter as a 
steel-strike hedge are being rapidly whit- 
tled away. Detroit automakers, confident 
of a good year for the 1963 models, are 
scraping the bottom of their strike-hedge 
stocks in final production of the 1962s— 
and new orders are beginning to flow. 
Steel-using plants that had closed or 
slowed down during the traditional sum- 
mer vacation doldrums are reopening and 
beginning to order for stepped up fall 
production. 

But steelmen are far from convinced 
that the pickup signals quick and com- 
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ANTITRUST 
Down Bobby's Alley 


The nation’s two big bowling manufac- 
turers seem to get along about as well as 
two tomcats in an alley. “Competition is 
vigorous and unimpeded,” says Brunswick 
Corp. President Benjamin E. Bensinger, 
56. Says his archrival, American Machine 
& Foundry Co. Chairman Morehead Pat- 
terson, 64: “Competition has been fierce 
and sanguinary.” Thus it came as a sur- 
prise last week when Bobby Kennedy's 
Justice Department filed an antitrust suit 
against the two in a Manhattan federal 
court. The charge: that AMF and Bruns- 
wick had conspired with each other, and 
with the Bowling Proprietors’ Association 
of America, to restrain trade by refusing 
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ART SMAY, LOU DOUTHAT, DAVID GAHR 


Riva BowLinG CENTERS IN MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Should the risk be overlooked? 


plete recovery. Inland Steel Co. Chairman 
Joseph L. Block could muster only “mild 
optimism.” Said E. J. Hanley, president 
of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.: “I don’t 
feel quite so bad as I did a few weeks 
ago. But anything will be better than 
July.” One steel executive, noting the 
common prediction that U.S. mills will 
pour about 1oo million tons this year, 
commented: “That isn’t bad—if you 
don’t mind standing still.” 

Basic to the state of steel is the great 
spread between the industry’s enormous, 
expensive capacity and its actual produc- 
tion. Steel has spent prodigious amounts 
of money—an average of $1 billion a 
year since World War II—for expansion 
and development. But some economists 
fault the industry’s managers for con- 
centrating so heavily on expansion. Says 
U.C.L.A. Economist Theodore Andersen; 
“They have put too much of their in- 
vestment into increased capacity, instead 
of modernizing and increasing the effi- 
ciency of existing facilities.’ Some steel- 
men would now surely agree. 


64 





to sell to businessmen who wanted to open 
bowling alleys in areas that the association 
had designated as “overbuilt.” 

Not so, cried the manufacturers. Both 
granted that they do turn down orders, 
but only for sound business reasons, and 
both denied any conspiracy. Since Bruns- 
wick sells most of its equipment on credit, 
aggressive “Ted” Bensinger insists that 
the company has the right “before accept- 
ing any order to make sure a proposed 
bowling center can be operated profita- 
bly.” Soft-spoken Morehead Patterson, 
whose AMF generally leases its pin spot- 
ters for a percentage of the income, also 
concedes that AMF turns away poor busi- 
ness risks. “We want our proprietors to 
make money,” he says. “If they don’t, 
then we don't get paid.” Neither man 
would say how much business his com- 
pany had refused lately, but Brunswick's 
annual report for 1958 put the amount 
that year at $35 million. 

The Bowling Proprietors’ Association, 
which includes more than 80% of the na- 
tion’s 11,000 bowling centers, also denied 











conspiracy. Its members were amazed by 
the trustbusters’ suit. Suffering from over- 
competition, many of them said they 
would have welcomed assurances from the 
manufacturers against overbuilding, but 
got none. 

So many bowling centers have been 
started that Brunswick and AMF, which 
between them manufacture almost all of 
the nation’s automatic pin setters, are now 
feeling the pinch. While the bowling boom 
of the late 1950s helped triple Brunswick’s 
sales to $422.3 million in 1961, and helped 
double AMP's sales to $516.5 million, sales 
have fallen off this year. So has the value 
of their stocks, long favorites of Wall 
Street, which are now down to less than 
one-third of their 1961 highs. 

The Justice Department's action was 
complicated this week by the sudden death 
from a heart attack of AMF’s Morehead 
Patterson in Washington. 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
In the Hole 


When the San Francisco Mining Ex- 
change was launched in the gold-rush 
days a century ago, the city’s strait-laced 
bankers had a name for it and its 40 
roughshod members: “Ali Baba and the 
40 Thieves.” The handle fit. Fortunes 
were made with dizzying speed, partly be- 
cause the exchange’s secret scouts in the 
mining camps telegraphed the word—in 
code—whenever gold or silver was struck. 

But today the gold is gone. The San 
Francisco Exchange lists only 42 securi- 
ties, many of them with names such as 
Smuggler Mining Co. Ltd. and Black Bear 
Industries. Of its 42 companies, only 20 
are active, and 16 of those lost money 
last year. In a burst of candor, Exchange 
President George Flach, 56, said: ‘“Any- 
one who thinks they're ‘investing’ their 
money here is nuts.’ Last week the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission whole- 
heartedly agreed. 

In an unprecedented action, the SEC 
demanded a hearing to determine whether 
the exchange’s registration should be with- 
drawn. Among other things, the SEC 
charged that the exchange is improperly 
managed, has only two paid employees, 
has engaged no legal counsel for 30 years, 
ignored SEC regulations, rarely filled out 
SEC forms. Since 1934, the SEC has de- 
listed 27 stocks from the San Francisco 
Mining Exchange—more than one-half of 
the number delisted from all the nation’s 
13 other registered exchanges combined. 

Through a hastily hired lawyer, the ex- 
change responded: “The principal com- 
plaint seems to be that we are small and 
do not have a large staff.” Some charges 
dated back to wartime, it said, when 
many members were too busy working in 
shipyards to fill out SEC forms. In the 
next three months, the exchange’s officers 
can state their case at a public hearing. 
If the SEC’s five commissioners rule 
against the San Franciscans, a registered 
U.S. exchange will be forced to close for 
the first time in SEC history. 
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Business in Politics 

In every election year, businessmen in- 
variably begin urging one another to be- 
come more active in politics. This year is 
no exception. But this year there is evi- 
dence of more action to go with the talk: 
an increasing number of executives are 
mounting campaigns to “educate” em- 
ployees in the vagaries of politics and to 
stimulate at least some to get out on the 
stump themselves. 

At Houston’s Continental Oil Co., 
President Leonard F. McCollum has initi- 
ated workshops to teach employees and 
their wives how to participate in party 
politics, grants time off with pay for work 
in either political party. At American Cy- 
anamid, Personnel Vice President Antho- 
ny McAuliffe (who won fame as the 
brigadier general who said “Nuts” to the 
Nazis at Bastogne) has hired Don Scott, 
former mayor of Bloomfield, N.J., to run 
employee seminars on practical politics 
from wards to Washington. Cyanamid 
now requires all branch managers at least 
to introduce themselves to local politi- 
cians. Other companies with political in- 
struction programs range from Ford, Gen- 
eral Electric and U.S. Steel to Monsanto 
Chemical, Gulf Oil, Koppers and Cham- 
pion Papers. 

A Ford in Their Future. Without ex- 
ception, the firms that run political pro- 
grams insist that their courses are non- 
partisan. But some, like Monsanto, con- 
cede that they are out to resist increasing 
Government control over industry. A few 
say that their purpose is to counter or- 
ganized labor's grass-roots politicking. 

Here and there, the new political ac- 
tivity has hurt companies. When it first 








ELLSWORTH SCHELL 
AMERICAN CYANAMID’s Scott 
Can a vice president win? 


began its political education program 
three years ago, Gulf was hit with a flurry 
of credit-card cancellations from staunch 
Democrats who feared a bias toward 
the G.O.P. Subsequently the company 
dropped plans to publish Congressmen’s 
voting records on legislation affecting 
business. Reason: Washington Democrats 
interpreted the idea as a pressure tactic 
and set up a howl. 

Most firms, however, profess to be 
highly gratified with the results of their 
new campaigns. Thanks largely to com- 
pany encouragement, auto executives are 
popping up in local political offices 
throughout the Detroit suburbs, Ford Vice 
President Benson Ford got elected a trus- 
tee, i.e., selectman, of the village of 
Grosse Pointe Shores. At the Koppers 
Co., one vice president (Republican) ran 
against—and beat—a draftsman (Demo- 
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cratic) for a Pennsylvania township com- 
missioners post. 

Boring from Within. Not all business- 
men welcome the new trend. Chicago’s 
Arnold H. Maremont, president of muf- 
fler-making Maremont Corp., believes that 
the business viewpoint is already ade- 
quately presented to politicians by in- 
dustry lobbyists. Says Ardent Democrat 
Maremont: “The argument that corpora- 
tions can conduct classes in politics with- 
out influencing the personal views of their 
employees is naive.” Another Democrat, 
Inland Steel’s Richard J. Nelson, who 
managed the company’s civic affairs divi- 
sion before it was scrapped to cut costs, 
insists that “most of the businessmen 
who are promoting this type of program 
cannot conceive of ‘the party of your 
choice’ as being other than the Republi- 
can Party.” 

But some businessmen argue that com- 
pany political programs do not influence 
employee views nearly enough. Says a 
Pittsburgh steel executive: “Usually the 
programs attract the younger employees 
—who then go out and register Demo- 
crat.” But another steelman holds that 
this offers business an ideal opportuni- 
ty for boring from within. His thesis: 
industry's best bet politically is to en- 
courage businessmen to participate in 
Democratic politics and help to elect pro- 
business candidates in the Democratic 
primaries. 

The most prominent businessman to 
get deep into politics this year—Republi- 
can George Romney, former American 
Motors president, who is running for 
the Michigan governorship—has long 
preached what he is practicing. His acid 
description of businessmen who shy away 
from politics: “Political eunuchs.” 


@ Last fall Dwight Eisenhower led a band of Pennsylvania 
Republicans who urged Thomas Sovereign Gates Jr., Ike's 
last and ablest Defense Secretary, to be their candidate for 
Governor or U.S. Senator this year. After agonizing over the 
decision, Tom Gates refused. Only a few months earlier, he 
had accepted a job as chairman of the executive committee 
of Manhattan's Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., whose assets 
of $5.2 billion make it the fifth largest U.S, bank, and he did 
not want to leave that job. Last week the full reason for 
Gates’s decision became clear. Morgan Guaranty promoted 
Gates, 56, to the presidency, replacing Dale E. Sharp, 58, 
who becomes a vice chairman. As the bank’s chief adminis- 


trative officer, Gates now appears to be the ultimate heir 
to 60-year-old Chairman Henry Clay Alexander. 


¢ Revolving doors would come in handy at the Manhattan 
executive suites of Fairbanks Whitney Corp., the widely 
diversified and often troubled manufacturer of heavy ma- 
chinery. Last spring Executive Committee Chairman Alfons 
Landa and two vice presidents quit amid reports of angry 
board room battles for control of the company. Last week 
they were joined by Thomas G. Lanphier Jr., 46, who re- 
signed as president of the company’s largest division, Fair- 
banks, Morse. Lanphier—the World War II ace who gunned 
down Japan's Pacific Commander, Admiral Yamamoto, and 
later rose to become vice president of General Dynamics’ 
Convair Division before joining Fairbanks in 1960—was 
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GATES LANPHIER BORCH 
diplomatically silent about his reasons for leaving. But by 
week’s end two Fairbanks, Morse vice presidents and a 
score of other executives had also departed. 


© With Chairman Ralph Cordiner only three years away from 
mandatory retirement at 65, General Electric Co. last week 
made an important top-management appointment, Up to the 
powerful executive vice presidency for operations—a post 
once held by Cordiner and by former G.E. President Rob- 
ert Paxton—moved Brooklyn-born Fred J. Borch, 52, who 
has been vice president of the G.E. consumer products group. 
Borch. who started with G.E. as a traveling auditor, will 
take from Cordiner full responsibility for directing manu- 
facturing and marketing by all five G.E. operating groups. 
More important, the promotion marks him as a prime can- 
didate to move—some day—into the tandem leadership of 
G.E. with President Gerald J. Phillippe, 52, who now heads 
all G.E. services, such as engineering and accounting. 
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INDUSTRY 
The Top 100 


For most big businesses outside the 
U.S.. 1961 was a year of booming sales 
and bruising competition. Sales of the 
100 largest non-U.S. industrial corpora- 
tions, as reported last week in ForTUNE’S 
sixth annual directory, increased 8.2% to 
a record $67.9 billion. That was almost 
four times the 2.2% sales gain of the 
soo biggest U.S. industrials. But foreign 
companies also learned to add that all- 
American phrase, the profit squeeze, to 
their own tongues. 

Rising Sum. For the sixth straight year, 
the world’s largest companies outside the 
U.S. were two giants under joint British- 
Dutch management: Roya, DutcH SHELL 
(sales: $5.6 billion) and UNrILever, Lrp. 
($4 billion), But the biggest gains were 
scored by Japanese firms. Sales jumped 
an average for the ten Japanese 
companies that made the top roo in both 
1960 and 1961. Three did outstandingly 
well; Hrracut, Lrp., an electronics manu- 
facturer, climbed from 17th place to elev- 
enth in the standings, largely on the 
strength of rising demand in Japan for its 
telecommunications equipment; YAWATA 
Iron & STEEL advanced from 26th to 
zoth on increased use of its steel by 
Japan’s expanding construction industry, 
and Marsusuita Evectrric INpUSsTRIAL 
(Tite cover, Feb. 23) rose from 74th to 
s6th with its fast-moving radios and TV 
sets. In addition, there were four Japanese 
newcomers to the 100, including highly 
automated Kose Steet Works, which 
leaped into 69th place. 

The ten French companies on both lists 
raised their sales by 13.7°%. West Ger- 
many’s 22 companies did almost as well, 
with a 13.2% gain. But Britain’s 27 en- 
tries advanced only 3.56% on the average 
and nearly two-thirds of them gave 
ground in the standings. 

Star Performers. Earnings after taxes 
of the top roo slipped from an average 
4.65% on sales in 1960 to 4% in 1961— 
roughly the same as the U.S.’s top 500. 
Profits of the 16 biggest foreign auto- 
motive companies fell 10.2° despite an 
8% sales increase. A notable exception: 
Germany’s ninth-ranked DarmLer-Benz* 
whose earnings soared from $31 million 
to $so million on sales of $1.1 billion. 
Sales of the nine chemical companies rose 
13.16. but their net incomes declined 
9.3. Hardest hit: Britain's fifth-ranked 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. whose 
profits skidded 28% to $90.6 million. 

But the dozen electrical-equipment 
manufacturers on the list increased their 
earnings 10% on sales that went up more 
than 15°. A star performer: Germany's 
SteMENS, which advanced from tenth 
place to eighth among the elite 100. 


920% 
2376 








Happily backlogged last week with 113,00¢ 
Mercedes orders, Stuttgart’s Daimler-Benz 
would not guarantee delivery to German buyers 
before Christmas 1963, and even foreigners faced 
several months’ wait for some models 
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WEST GERMANY 
The State of Siemens 


In the world of electrical manufactur- 
ing. West Germany's Siemens considers 
itself more than a great corporation: it is 
like a state. Its chief of foreign operations 

which cover 79 nations—is known in 
the company as “the foreign minister.” 
The top-policy management board is a 
“parliament.” Line executives are nick- 
named “our generals.” Says one of them 
“We try to follow General von Moltke’s 
motto: ‘Be more than you seem.’ ” 

Siemens is Germany's largest private 
employer, with 207.000 workers at home 
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WUBMANN—BLACK STAR 
ERNST VON SIEMENS 
Lighting up the Bolshoi. 


and another 28.000 around the world. But 
it is more than it seems to be. The Sie- 
mens reach extends from the Arctic 
where its diesel engines drive icebreakers 
to Saudi Arabia, where its engineers are 
setting up a huge communications net- 
work. Moscow’s Bolshoi Theater is lighted 
by a Siemens electrical system: the phone 
calls of Indonesia's President Sukarno go 
through Siemens switchboards. 

Family Affair. Commanding this indus- 
trial empire is Chairman Ernst von Sie- 
mens. a shy bachelor who raises exotic 
flowers a hobby and says, “Our essen- 
tial goal is to do sound business rather 
than big business.” Von Siemens has sur- 
rounded himself with a staff of multi- 
lingual executives. many of whom have 
studied abroad or served in Siemens for- 
eign outposts. Since working control of 
the company is held by the Von Siemens 
family, the heir apparent is a 51-year-old 
cousin, Peter von Siemens, now a deputy 
member of the management board of 
Siemens’ sister firm, Siemens-Schuckert, 
which makes heavy electrical machinery. 

A Siemens family man has been the 





chief ever since the company was started 
in 1847 in a small Berlin workshop by 
Werner Siemens and Johann Halske. Wer- 
ner Siemens developed the world’s first 
electric dynamo—and the company was 
on the high line. Another Von Siemens— 
Hermann, a grandson of Founder Werner 

-patched the company together after 
World War IT had left it in smoldering 
ruins. He gathered the remnants of Sie- 
mens’ skilled work force. gradually built 
new plants. and bought back Siemens’ 
overseas properties that had been expro- 
priated during the war. A S6o million 
Marshall Plan loan helped. 

Challenge for Competitors. Private 
U.S. money is now helping Siemens to 
push the biggest expansion program in its 
history. In the first major private loan 
by U.S. financiers to a German firm since 
the war. a group of twelve lending insti- 
tutions headed by Morgan Stanley and 
Arnhold & Bleichroeder have lent Siemens 
$25 million as part of its two-year, $250 
million expansion (much of which will be 
paid for out of profits), With expanded 
plant, Siemens intends to give stiffer com- 
petition in world markets to its three big- 
ger U.S. competitors—General Electric 
Western Electric and Westinghouse—and 
to increase sales from last year’s $1.2 
billion to $1.4 billion next year. 


ASIA 
The Last Big Sir 


In most of the world’s new nations, 
expropriation and nationalization of pri- 
vate businesses are a constant threat. But 
not in Malaya, whose rubber-based econ- 
omy has become the most solvent in 
Southeast Asia. Malaya’s success stems 
from a rare Asian combination of gov- 
ernment realism and business flexibility. 
Wisely its five-year-old government has 
resisted the temptations of nationaliza- 
tion and left the country’s 3.500.000 acres 
of rubber trees in private hands, even 
though nearly half are foreign-owned. 
The owners have responded by changing 
their colonial ways and backing the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to improve productivity. 

Leading the rubber planters in the diffi- 
cult transition is Sir John Hay. 74. who 
is known in Malaya as a hard Scot with 
a soft streak. The last of the colonial 
tuan besars (big sirs)}, Sir John has been 
1 dominant figure in the rubber world for 
almost half a century. The eleven plan- 
tations of his Guthrie Estates Agency 
Ltd.. totaling 200,000 acres, are the most 
advanced in Malaya. 

Good for All. As chairman of Guthrie, 
Sir John spends only one month each year 
on the Malayan plantations—the rest of 
the time his eve roves world markets 
from Guthrie's London headquarters—but 
he is deeply involved in Malayan affairs. 
Even before there was serious pressure for 
Malayan independence, he began training 
local men to take a hand in plantation 
management. At great cost. he pioneered 
the development of new grafting tech- 
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Sir JOHN Hay 
Leading in Malaya. 


niques and agricultural hormones that 
have produced higher-yielding rubber 
trees. By sharing his developments with 
the official Malayan rubber research agen- 
cy and, along with other rubber planters 
helping to finance it, he is now sparking 
the government's drive to help hundreds 
of small growers replant with high-yield 
trees. Last year Sir John’s trees produced 
up to 1,000 Ibs. of rubber per acre (v. 
400 lbs. for older varieties) and brought 
Guthrie a $10.4 million pretax profit on 
sales of $31 million. 

This kind of partnership for produc- 
tivity has paid healthy dividends. Three 
years ago, Malaya displaced Indonesia— 
which had nationalized its rubber planta- 
tions—as the world’s biggest producer of 
natural rubber. Last year. producing more 
than a third of the world’s natural rub- 
ber, the Malayan plantations brought in 
a fourth of the new nation’s income. Be- 
cause of rubber, Malayans enjoyed a high 
(for Asia) per capita income of $113, 
v. $40 for neighboring Indonesians. And 
because of this strong economy, Malaya 
may well be able to expand. Last week 
Britain agreed to link the four remaining 
parcels of the British Empire in Southeast 
Asia—Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei, North 
Borneo—with Malaya to create the far- 
flung Federation of Malaysia by next 
summer. The federation 
chance of success because of 
success with rubber. 

Synthetic Threat. For all his dedica- 
tion to rubber, Sir John has been a leader 
in the move to diversify Malaya’s eco- 
nomic base and has planted tea and palms 
(for oil) on one-fifth of Guthrie’s acreage. 
““Malaya’s heavy reliance on rubber is the 
weak plank in its economy,” he says. 

The toughest threat is from synthetic 
rubbers, which have already captured half 
of the 4.000.000-ton world market. Under 
pressure from synthetics, the price of 





stands a good 


Malaya’s 
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natural rubber has dropped from 46¢ per 
Ib. to 28¢ in the past year. ( Average price 
of synthetics: 23¢.) But Malaya’s effi- 
cient rubber producers can still turn a 
handsome profit because their plantings 
of high-yield trees have already brought 
the cost of production down from 23¢ 
per Ib. to 15¢, and when all the new trees 
reach maturity. they expect to further 
reduce costs to 1o¢ per lb. 

The nightmare of some natural-rubber 
men is that one day an obscure chemist 
may discover the “perfect” synthetic 
much cheaper and more durable than 
natural rubber. But with firm confidence 
Sir John is placing all his bets on the 
continued competitiveness and superior 
versatility of natural rubber. He says he 
would not put a penny into a “synthetic 
enterprise.” 


BRITAIN 
Man of Property 


“I’m a simple man,” says portly Jack 
Cotton, 59, drawing deeply on an eight- 
inch Havana. “All my life I’ve done nothing 
but eat, sleep and think property.” He 
has plenty of property to think about. As 
chairman of London's City Centre Prop- 
erties Ltd., he owns or manages office 
buildings, apartments, hotels and shopping 
centers in 268 British cities and 13 coun- 
tries, collecting $17 million a year in rents. 

He is also a builder. As of last week he 
was deeply involved in the financing and 
construction of $700 million worth of 
buildings, ranging from a 23-story Hilton 
Hotel in London to a Barclays Bank in 
South Africa. Largest and proudest of these 
is the 59-story Pan Am Building, now 
climbing above Manhattan's Grand Central 
Station, for which Cotton supplied $25 
million of the $100 million cost; he will 
manage the finished building. Cotton re- 
members the ground-breaking with special 
pride. “It was a great thrill,” he says 
“seeing the Union Jack flying beside the 





Jack Corton 


Stars and Stripes over the site of the big- 
gest office building in the world—and 
knowing we'd put it there with an equal 
share of British money.” 

Cotton has been breaking ground since 
1924, when he borrowed $150 from his 
father and opened a one-man real estate 
office in Birmingham. Within a decade he 
was putting up $4.000.000 office buildings, 
and by 1950 he had transformed the city’s 
skyline so radically that residents began to 
call him “Mr. Birmingham” or “King 
Cotton” and joked about what their city 
used to look like “B.C.”—Before Cot- 
ton.” Birmingham alone was too small for 
Cotton. He stretched out to London and 
overseas. By 1960, when he merged his 
City Centre Properties with Financier 
Charles Clore’s somewhat smaller City & 
Central Investments Ltd. to form 
million firm, Cotton was easily the biggest 
real estate man in Europe. 

With such strength, Cotton has little 
difficulty in borrowing from large British 
insurance companies. But his usual method 
of financing is to form “development 
partnerships” with outfits that have land 
or funds to invest (among them: Unilever, 
Imperial Tobacco, Oxford's Brasenose Col- 
The partner supplies most of the 
capital, Cotton the knowledge. Last year 
he formed such a partnership with Isaac 
Wolfson’s Great Universal 
build many of the chain's 2,000 branches. 
He is now negotiating similar partnerships 
with Philips Electrical and Cunard. 

While his men move earth and change 
skylines in city after city, Cotton lives 
the country squire’s life on his Bucking- 
hamshire estate on the Thames, gardening 
and admiring his art collection (Rem- 
brandt, Renoir), in a manner appropriate 
for a man of property. 
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Climbing in Manhattan. 
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CINEMA 





Ives & Hupson in “Sprrat Roap” 


Billiar j ler 


The Mosquito God 


The Spiral Road, metaphorically, leads 
to God. If filmgoers find themselves slight- 
ly agape to discover Rock Hudson travel- 
ing this road, they will be no more taken 
aback than the character Rock plays, an 
aggressive, self-centered young doctor out 
from The Netherlands for a five-year tour 
of duty in the tropical Dutch East Indies. 

Dr. Anton Drager (Rock Hudson) wor- 
ships his own ego, and he has a cool con- 
tempt for who not do the 
same. He intends to pick the brains of a 
rumpled 
medicine named Brits Jansen ( Burl Ives) 
and trade the findings for fame and for- 
tune back home. 

“Great balls of betel nut 





anyone does 


Rabelaisian master of tropical 


” roars Ives as 
he looks deep into the drawing-room eyes 
of the new arrival, “they've sent me a 
totok,’ which is Dutch slang for green- 
horn. Straightaway, Ives saves scene after 
Guz- 
zling what he calls P.G. (pure gin) from 
a half-gallon tin, charging and trumpeting 
like a white war elephant in a Panama 
Ives produces his gutsiest acting tri- 
umph since Big Daddy. 

He schools the totok irascibly and well. 
Ives shows him selfless compassion in a 
colony of lepers, superstitious fear and 
grief in a plague-ridden village that must 
be dynamited hut by hut, aristocratic 
pride and dignity in a top-hatted native 
chief who tries to his rat-ridden 
palace from Ives’s sanitizing torches by 
playing billiards for it. These scenes, and 
the hot tropic scenery, are stubbornly 
convincing. Ives cannot school Hudson to 
believe in God, perhaps because his own 
version harbors more fear than love: “Out 
here in the jungle when a man doesn’t 
believe in God, He pokes him with His 
finger and makes him squirm.” 
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scene of the picture by stealing it. 


sult 


save 
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In the last third of the film, Hudson is 
driven to the babbling brink of insanity 








by a witch doctor in an isolated jungle 
outpost, and his once-scoffing lips utter 
a prayer. At this point, Rock Hudson 
abruptly begins to look less like Cary 


Grant and more like Dostoevsky. Neither 
disguise helps him to make any acting dis- 

between an encounter with God 
bout with the malarial 


tinction 
and a mosquito, 


Jollier than Reality 

The Best of Enemies. War is hellari 
ous. That is the motto of this picture, and 
it tries, with fair success, to live up to it. 
I'wo army detachments Italian, one 
English Abyssinia in early 
1941 became involved in one long mili- 
tary comedy of errors in which they do 
practically everything but fight. 

Their leaders are ingratiating bean 
brains. Major Richardson (David Niven) 
is a swaggerstick-thin Colonel Blimp. 
Captain Blasi (Italy's Alberto Sordi) is 
a soulful doleful duce. Each spends most 
of his time taking miscalculated risks 
and falling into the other’s hands. Niven 
falls first, when his plane crashes. 

The major, whose persistent bemuse- 
ment at the idea that the Italians could 
be up to anything as strenuous as a war 
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effort sets the tone of the picture, says 
to his aide (Michael Wilding), “Do you 
realize, old man, we must be the first 


Englishmen captured by the Italians? 

Blasi soon fixes that. He lets the pris- 
oners escape in the hope that they will 
inform the British high command as to 
what poor shape the Italian detachment 
perhaps, he thinks, the English 
won't dispatch any troops after such a 
pitiable quarry. Naturally, the English 
send Niven right back to the chase. The 
major demands that Blasi surrender his 
fort. But pride is Blasi’s stand-in for hon- 


is in; 





or, and he demands some elaborate Ital- 
ian form of face-saving military etiquette. 
Nonsense, says Niven, holding out for un- 
conditional surrender. While the British 
major is practicing imaginary golf strokes 
with a curved tree branch, the entire Ital- 
ian garrison bolts through the fort's rear 
gate. Before long, the two commanders 
get their troops mutually marooned on an 
island, and mutually ambushed by hostile 
Africans. The film’s humanistic argument 
never preachy and never entirely convinc- 
ing, is that folly brings out the brother- 
hood in men. 

Sandhurst-trained David Niven never 
lets down the light comedy side of officer- 
ship. As Blasi, Sordi lacks comic bite, and 
tends to be more laughed at than with. 
Director de Laurentiis seems to abide by 
central-casting Geneva Convention 
that national stereotypes are immutable. 
The English are natty, tight-lipped, un- 
flappable. The Italians are sloppy, open- 
hearted, fidgety. The film is unflaggingly 
amiable. and a few of the older movie- 
goers may be nagged by the recollection 
that the real thing was less jolly. 


some 


Facial Farceur 

A Matter of WHO. British 
Terry-Thomas wears his upper teeth part- 
ed in the middle. His mustache looks like 
His eyes seem to give 


Comic 


a displaced divot. 
hit the irises spin about like ber- 
serk marbles. His brow crinkles and un- 
crinkles like an accordion. Terry-Thomas, 
born Thomas Terry 
of nature’s funnymen, and a good part of 
the pleasure of his movie company con- 
sists in watching him juggle his face. 

The juggling act is on again in A Mat- 
WHO, but his growing claque of 
admirers is in for a new and slightly un- 
settling experience, a half-serious Terry- 


1 trouble 





Hoar-Stevens, is one 


/ f 
ter o 


Thomas. In this film, Terry-Thomas 
works for WHO, short for the World 
Health Organization, and his job turns 


out to be no laughing matter. 

When an oilman named Cooper (Cyril 
Wheeler) planes into London with a case 
and other seemingly 
unrelated cases develop, it becomes Ter- 
ry-Thomas’ feverish chore to track down 
the carrier. In no other 
plot strings become chronically entangled. 
Cooper's bride, Michele, played by a sen- 
suous brunette named Sonja Ziemann, 
turns out to be a woman with a cloudy 
past. And before long there are intima- 
tions that poor old Cooper is also being 
victimized by an oil swindle. The bowler- 
hatted Terry-Thomas and Cooper's gan- 
gling American business partner (Alex 
Nicol) team up, Mutt-and-Jeff fashion, 
to pursue the viruses and the villains. This 
includes such high jinks as Terry-Thomas’ 
impersonating a hearse driver and tooling 
off madly with the coffin of a Moslem 
diplomat, and a terribly dignified mon- 
key who impersonates live diplomats. The 
distinctly chilly climax occurs in a cable 
car high above the Alps. 

Despite a surprising amount of docu- 
mentation of the serious work of WHO, 
the comic know-HOW of Terry-Thomas 
makes the movie a light, diverting jape. 


of smallpox some 





time, several 
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Scratching at Beaut 


Mitton Gop (280 pp.)—William 
ct $5). 


ever since Shakespeare wrote the son- 
net They That Have Power to Hurt, peo- 
ple thought they knew what it meant. But 
in 1935 a young British critic named Wil 
liam Empson told them they did not. The 
sonnet. he announced 





contains 4.096 pos- 
sible meanings. He then presented some 
of them by showing the sonnet’s ambigu- 
of words, m 
finding half-buried references to 
Machiavelli and King Solomon and even 
prophetic hints of Oscar Wil 
criticism has not been the sar 


ous use 
tion, by 





phors and punctua- 








le. Literary 





since, 
Empson became the grand panjandrum 
of the New Criticism, which claimed that 
a work of literature could best be 
detailed 


under- 
analysis of its lan- 
guage. Other critics have had profounder 
things to say about literature than Emp- 


stood by a 


* son, but in line-by-line analysis no one 


can match him. One of the most labyrin- 
thian explications of a poer 





on record is 
his 26-page analysis of Andrew Marvell’s 
72-line Thoughts in which, 
among other things, he every time 
the word green is used in Marvell’s po- 
etry. Green, he argued, meant hope and 
virginity to Marvell and “the humble 
permanent, undeveloped nature which 
sustains everything which every- 
thing must return.” 

Ambiguities out of a Hat. E 
brought a mathematician’s mind to litera- 
ture. He studied mathen four 
years at Cambridge before he switched to 
English literature, found he could tick off 
as effortlessly as the 
his tu 
Empson was plucking 1 
ings from “like r 
hat.” He was still only 24 
lished Seven Types of which 
examined microscopically not only Shake 
speare, but English 


a Garden, in 


} 
Hsts 


and to 





npson 





ilics for 





literary analogies 
multiplic ition tables. 
tor recalled 


Before long 





ean 





poems mts out of a 





when he pt 


Imbiguity, 


also much of 





etry 
uncovering layer after layer of ambiguity 
in works that had been 
fectly Not even the 
escaped Empson’s scrutiny. After reading 
lines, “Stone walls do not a 

Nor iron bars * Emp 
son debated for a page whether walls did 
or did not, in fact, make a prison, 


considered pet 


clear. simplest lines 


Lovelace’s 





prison n 1 cage 


Empson has written only sparsely since. 
He taught in Japan 
the Communists drove him out 


then in China, until 
in 195 

and he returned to Britain to teach at the 
red brick Sheffield University. 
two books of 


He wrote 
and 
expected, is 


more criticism 
might be 
filled with calculated ambiguities. 
Poetry Without Pleasure. But Emp- 
latest work, Milton’s God, a 


some 


poetry, which, as 








Vast 
retreat from the crisp analysis of his 
earlier writing, is less literary criticism 
than a diatribe against Christianity. Emp 





son fears that literary criticism has fallen 
into the hands of T. S. Eliot and the 
“neo-Christian which 


all literature from a Christian viewpoint. 





movement judges 
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Empson finds Satan a more likable char- 
acter than God in Paradise Lost. Milton's 
God is “astonishingly like Uncle Joe Sta- 


lin” down to “flashes of joviality” and 
“bad temper,’ writes Empson. He tor- 
tures angels and mankind for his own 


amusement. Satan, on the other hand, be- 


haves like a democrat toward fellow fallen 
angels, and Eve he finds a great lady in 
the tradition of Eleanor of Aquitaine. 
Empson’s endless explications are often 
just as 


ingenious often capricious. “Un- 


Critic EMpson 


jing good in Satan 


explained beauty always 


terest in 


arouses an in 
Empson once irreverently 
a sense that this could be a good 
place to scratch.” By close analysis, Emp 
son has washed away many misreadings of 
poetry; by showing how varied and inven 
tive poets are, he has often made them 
exciting. But he may also frighten 





wrote 


more 
off readers who translate his lesson as: if 
you think you understand a poem, there is 


something wrong with you—or the poem 











As a result, many a reader has felt that 
poetry was less a pleasure than ; ind 
decided not to bother with it 
Chivalry Unhorsed 

THe Nownexistent KniGuHt & THE 
Cioven V Int (246 pp.)—Italo Ca 
vino Jom House ($3.95 





Knights have been a favorite target of 
parodists ever since they first stepped into 
their armor. But not even Don Quixote 
is quite so grotesque as the heroes of these 
two short novels. One has only half a body; 
the other has none at all. It is Italian Nov 
elist Calvino’s way of saving how empty 
are the ideals of chivalry, whether 
val or modern. : 





medie- 


Agilulf, the Nonexistent Knight, is so 
perfect a knight that his body has turned 
entirely to armor. He cannot be wounded 
in battle, scorns his fellow knights who 
must care for their flesh. But he often 
longs for a mortal body. His armor is 
“pierced through every chink by gusts of 
wind, flights of mosquitoes, and the rays 
of the moon.” For other knights love is 
spiritual by choice; Agilulf has no choice. 





When a maiden he has rescued invites 
him to bed, poor metallic Agilulf hems 
and haws, makes and remakes the bed, 


finally finds a knightly excuse not to dis- 
robe: ‘Naked ladies are advised that the 
most sublime of 
bracing a knight in full armor. 

In medieval knights 
nobler from suffering. The Cloven 
count, Medardo of Terralba 
He is cut cleanly in from head to 
crotch by a Turkish cannon ball, and one 
half of him is saved by doctors. This half 
returns home with a maniacal urge to slice 


sensual emotions is er 





romances grow 
Vis- 
grows worse. 


two 


everything else in two: flowers. mush- 
rooms, small animals. “If only I could 
halve every whole thing like this.” the 
viscount philosophizes, “so that everyone 
would escape from his obtuse and igno- 
rant wholeness. Beauty and knowledge 


and justice only exists in what has been 
cut to shreds. 

Calvino’s macabre heroes have the po- 
tential of 
weakens his 


Calvino 
cluttering them 
with too many other symbolic characters, 
é.2., the good half of 

tually shows up 
ichieved when the two halves are rejoined. 
Still, there are 
Cervantes. A 
life: “Apart 
triduums, novenas 


powerful allegory, but 
stories by 


the viscount even- 





and a pat ending is 


passages almost worthy of 
nun bemoans her sheltered 
from religious 
gardening 
vintaging, whippings, slavery 
hangings sacking, rape and pes- 
tilence. we have had no experience. What 
can a poor nun know of the world?” When 
two feudal armies clash, the impact knocks 
ill their knightly paraphernalia to the 
ground. Instead of fighting, the knights 
scramble for loot. then make = swaps. 
“What is after all,” writes Calvino 
“but the passing of more and more dented 
objects from hand to hand?’ 


The Black God 


ceremonies 
harvesting 
incest, fires 


Invasion 


war 


BR 315 pp.|—Sy 


} 
a eh ie 
ynter mon & Schuster ($4.95). 





Moses Barton strides into Cockpit Cen- 


tre wearing a blue turban. white robe, 





r 


1 a shepherd's staff. He an- 
nounces to the startled Jamaican Negroes 


rving 





that he has come as a messenger of God 

‘to break the neck of cowardice and slav 

ery’ and lead them out of bondage. 
Prophet Moses has a lament: weak- 





ness for nubile girls, and his first 
fails when he tries 


from the top of a breadfruit tree. Instead 


mission 


to ascend to heaven 


he falls to earth, breaks his leg, and is 
carted off to the insane asylum. 
Freed after five years, Prophet Moses 


returns to Cockpit Centre with a new rev- 
black. Moses 
into the hills to 
Hebron 





leads his 
build the 
with their 


ation: God is 
followers up 
utopian settlement of 
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bare hands. But down in Cockpit Centre, 
the mockers who always ridiculed Moses 
are now rapturously following a Marxist 
messiah who preaches revolution and easi- 
ly defeats Moses in a marketplace debate. 
The prophet determines to make amends 
for his philandering and vainglory as 
God's son should: through crucifixion. 
While his followers pray mightily in He- 
bron church, Moses hangs from a cross on 
the hill above. After two nights of agony, 
he dies with the dawn. His despairing last 
words: “God is white after all . . . God 
is white!” 

This thickly peopled first novel, an ar- 
resting blend of hurt and humor, peasant 
piety and patriotic gore, goes far beyond 
the common run of Caribbean books. Au- 
thor Sylvia Wynter, 34, was born in Cuba 
of Jamaican parents, educated in Jamaica, 
Britain and Spain, now lives with her hus- 
band, Novelist Jan (Black Midas) Carew, 
in British Guiana. Author Wynter com- 
plements the simple faith of her Jamai- 
cans with their equally deep cynicism: 
they resignedly expect that everything— 
from religion to Marxist atheism—will let 
them down eventually. 


Defender of Pariahs 


00m (344 pp.J— 


liams—Ather 











eum 


Edward Bennett Williams should have 
a good book in him about his spectacular 
career of defending some of the most vio- 
lently unpopular of public figures. At 42, 
Williams has made upwards of $150,000 a 
year for standing between an aroused soci- 
ety and the likes of Jimmy Hoffa and 
Frank Costello. In times past, Williams 
has taken on various branches of the U.S. 
Government in behalf of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, David Beck, Bernard Goldfine, 
allegedly Communist Hollywood writers 
and Confidential Magazine. But Williams 
has chosen instead to devote his first book 
to fervent advocacy of the cause that, he 
says, attracted him to his clientele in the 
first place: the civil liberties of society's 
pariahs. A cynic might wonder if these 
pariahs most often find a friend in Attor- 
ney Williams when they have publicity 
value, fat wallets, or both. But in this 
book. Williams takes the high road. 

It is Williams’ contention that when- 
ever government infringes on civil rights 
“it begins with the weak and the friend- 
less. or the scorned and the degraded, or 
the nonconformist and the unorthodox.” 
Of the major civil liberties cases that have 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
past decade, most of the defendants “have 
been accused of murder. rape. arson, nar- 
cotics offenses, bootlegging and member- 
ship in the Communist Party.” 

Williams argues that the Bill of Rights 
is most endangered today not by the at- 
tacks of overzealous district attorneys and 
congressional committee chairmen but by 
public apathy. In a showdown, Williams 
fears that the majority of the American 
people would gladly trade the Bill of 
Rights for “a guarantee of total economic 
security until death.” Noting that Chief 
Justice Earl Warren once said he doubted 


70 





NOVELIST WYNTER 
The faith of cynics. 


that the Bill of Rights would now be 
passed by Congress, Williams goes him 
one better: “I am doubtful that it would 
ever get out of committee.” 

Three main themes in Williams’ book: 
> Congressional committees are going far 
beyond their legitimate powers of investi- 
gating the operations of the Government 
or gathering information to use in legisla- 
tion: “A reckless minority is endangering 
the integrity of the entire Congress by 
persisting in investigations for the pur- 
pose of exposure or public punishment.” 
> Williams concedes that the Fifth 
Amendment “without doubt hinders the 
conviction of the guilty far more fre- 
quently than it protects the rights of the 
innocent,” but he pleads that a suspect 
witness before a congressional committee 





WILLiAMs WitH CLIENT HoFFA 
The rights of the unrighteous. 


often faces “conviction if he confesses 
guilt, perjury if he denies guilt, and con- 
tempt if he stands mute.” Williams’ ad- 
vice to his clients is simple: bear with 
ridicule and take the Fifth. 

> Though he was a good friend of Sena- 
tor McCarthy, Williams acknowledges 
that the grand inquisitor from Wisconsin 
“transgressed the rights of some wit- 
nesses.”’ Williams defended his friend be- 
fore the Senate committee that in 1954 
cited McCarthy for contempt. and in 
making much of the assertion that Mc- 
Carthy’s mail had been inspected without 
his knowledge, concludes: “History must 
show in one of its more ironical para- 
graphs that McCarthy was himself a cas- 
ualty of a congressional investigation that 
flouted the rules of fair play.” 


Also Current 

THe Lonety Conaqueror, by Willi 
Heinrich (379 pp.; Dial; $4.95). Brit- 
ish Critic Cyril Connolly once com- 
plained of the novelists who “can only 
sling a few traits on to the characters they 
are depicting and then hold them there. 
‘You can’t miss So-and-So,’ they explain, 
‘he stammers and now look, here he comes 

“What's your name?” “S-s-s-so-and- 
s-s-s-s-so.’"’ The novel of racial misal- 
liance is often given to such trait slinging, 
and The Lonely Conqueror is no excep- 
tion, The hero, Sergeant John Baako, U.S. 
Army, has colored skin, but beneath it lies 
a colorless stereotype. As Baako and his 
German sweetheart careen from the valley 
of the Rhine to the hinterlands of the 
Zambezi, the common indignities, pre- 
dictably enough. cluster upon them like 
cattle flies. But when she says, “I know a 
lot of men who aren't half the man you 
are, even though their skin is the same 
color as mine”; and when se feels “in- 
ferior to white women only as long as 
they hid underneath their dresses”; it is 
clear that the level of communication will 
be mainly horizontal. Love is a skin game 
to The Lonely Conqueror, and the game 
is only skin deep. 


Travets witH CuHarcey, by John Stein- 
beck (246 pp.; Viking; $4.95). Put a 
famous author behind the wheel of a 
three-quarter-ton truck called Rocinan- 
te (after Don Quixote’s horse). equip 
him with everything from trenching tools 
to subzero underwear, send along a pedi- 
greed French poodle named Charley with 
prostatitis, follow the man and dog on a 
three-month, 10,000-mile trip through 34 
states, and what have you got? One of 
the dullest travelogues ever to acquire the 
respectability of a hard cover. Vagabond 
Steinbeck’s motive for making the long, 
lonely journey is admirable: “To try to 
rediscover this monster land” after years 
of easy living in Manhattan and a country 
place in Sag Harbor. L.I. He meets some 
interesting people: migrant Canucks pick- 
ing potatoes in Maine, an itinerant Shake- 
spearean actor in North Dakota, his own 
literary ghost back home in California’s 
Monterey Peninsula. But when the trip is 
done, Steinbeck’s attempt at rediscovery 
reveals nothing more remarkable than a 
sure gift for the obvious observation. 
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MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD... 


GET 20 WEEKS OF (LIFE! FOR $199 


If you’re already a LIFE subscriber, 
you have many wonderful features 
coming your way in the weeks ahead. 
But, if you’re just a sometime LIFE 
reader, you're going to miss a lot of 
the best LIFE 
frankly, it’s too good to miss. 


You can be sure of enjoying all of 


has to offer, and, 


it simply by mailing the attached 
card. We'llsend to your home, week 
after week, a bright new package of 
color, beauty and editorial excite- 
ment for everyone in your family— 
LIFE magazine. 


For your children—big, beautiful 


pictorial essays on science, history, 
nature. Just the thing to help them 
in the new school year. For you— 


sports, fashions, food, travel, adven- 


ture, decorating, travel, television, 
stage, movies. For all the family 


the story behind the story of the 
week’s big news events. 

And your cost for all this? Only 
20 weeks of LIFE for 
only $1.99. Don’t send any money 


10¢ an issue— 
now; we'll send you a bill later. But 
don’t miss any more issues of LIFE. 
Mail the card today. LIFE, 540 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 


(only 10¢ an issue) 





THE BODY WE LIVE IN. A continuing report 
on the most amazing of all machines—how it 
works, the body in motion, its defenses, etc 
GLORY OF GREECE. Greek thought, history and 
philosophy —a S-part study of what 
world owes history's greatest civilization 
MAN INTO SPACE. In LIFI 
person reports from America's Astron: 
their perilous journeys into space 
BECOMING ANUN. An unusual, rarely photo- 
graphed subject— which follows beautifully and 
reverently the steps of postulant, 


today’s 
only, regular first- 
tuts on 


first novice, 
second novice, professed sister; and finally, the 


mission out into the world 


SAVAGES OF NEW GUINEA. In LIFE’s spectac- 
ular color pages, you'll accompany an expedi- 


tion from Harvard's Peabody Museum and see 







the natives of a strange and primitive land 


ARCTIC DEFENSE FRONTIER. Ou 

electronic installations in the sub-zero north that 
guard you against surprise attack —the equip- 
ment and the men who live with it 


r-ranging 





24 hours a day. 
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CINEMA — 


War Hunt, set in wer-torn Korea, is 
about a war lover, a man for whom war 
is not hell but home. How this leads to 
the corruption of an innocent Korean boy 
is only one level of the strata of meanings 
explored in this low-budget film made 
with high intelligence and high art. 

Hemingway's Adventures of a Young 
Man. There is nostalgically charming 
Americana in this reel-life pastiche fash- 
ioned from Hemingway's autobiographical 
Nick Adams stories. Paul Newman’s por- 
trayal of a punch-drunk old fighter is a 
memorable acting coup. 

Strangers in the City is a_ brilliantly 
abrasive social shocker about a Puerto 
Rican family living in the rat-infested low- 
er depths of Manhattan’s Spanish Harlem. 
Rick Carrier's script, cast and camera work 
have a harsh-grained honesty. 

Bird Man of Alcatraz. One of the 
strangest cases in U.S. penal history is 
that of Robert F. Stroud who spent 43 
years in solitary confinement. As the con- 
vict murderer who became a bird expert 
behind bars, Burt Lancaster gives the finest 
performance of his career. 

Ride the High Country and Lonely Are 
the Brave are off-the-beaten-trail westerns 
about uncommonly untamed men who 
refuse to traffic with, or truckle to, a 
mechanized civilization. The gallant losers 
include Joel McCrea and Randolph Scott 
(Country) and Kirk Douglas (Brave). 

The Concrete Jungle. A saxophoney 
blues mocks and mourns the rise and fall 
of the criminal hero in this jagged, jazzy 
British crime thriller. 

Boccaccio °70 is an erotic Italian film, 
though scarcely a linear descendant of 
Boccaccio (1313-1375). Curvilinear Stars 
Anita Ekberg, Romy Schneider and Sophia 
Loren lose nothing in translation. 

The Notorious Landlady is Kim Novak, 
and her tenant, Jack Lemmon, does not 
ask for anything more until Scotland Yard 
prods him into some horribly funny dis- 
coveries. 

Lolita. Any resemblance between this 
film and the novel is accidental and in- 
consequential. The partners in this esthet- 
ic crime include Author-Scripter Nabo- 
kov, Director Stanley Kubrick and Co- 
Leads James Mason and Sue Lyon. Peter 
Sellers saves some scenes, and might have 
saved the movie if he had been cast as 
Humbert. 


TELEVISION, 
Wed., Aug. 8 

Howard K. Smith: News and Comment 
(ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* Interpretive com- 
ments on the week's events. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Art works by a chimpanzee, 
children, and three French modernists. 
Repeat. 

Thurs., Aug. 9 

Accent (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.). “The Gam- 
bling Americans,” a visit to Reno's casinos. 

The Lively Ones (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Host Vic Damone and guests Stan 
Kenton, Shorty Rogers, Peter Nero and 
the New Christy Minstrels. 


* All times E.D.T. 
7a 


CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Mar- 
garet Sanger and others discuss birth con- 
trol and its place in the law and society. 


Fri., Aug. 10 

Eyewitness (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). The 

week's top news story. 
Sat., Aug. 11 

Invitation to Paris (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Maurice Chevalier, Fernandel, Patachou, 
Jacqueline Francois and Jean Sablon are 
the tour guides on this repeat of a spring- 
time visit to Paris. 

Sun., Aug. 12 

Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 
a.m.). “Evensong: A Jazz Liturgy,” final 
event of an international festival from 
Washington, D.C.’s Church of _ the 
Epiphany. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). A repeat of the award-winning 
documentary on the work of Dr. Gordon 
Seagrave at his hospital in Burma. 

Du Pont Show of the Week (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). The account of Hurricane Car- 
la’s devastating visit to Galveston and the 
Texas Gulf Coast; narrated by Dane 
Clark. Repeat. 

Mon., Aug. 13 

Japan: East Is West (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Documentary on Japan's social, economic 
and cultural revolution. Repeat. 

Tues., Aug. 14 

Shelley Berman (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Comic Berman in a one-man monologue, 
which is the one thing this sometimes 
funny fellow does really well. 


THEATER © 


Straw Hat 

Bar Harbor, Me., Bar Harbor Play- 
house: Noel Coward's comic classic, Pri- 
vate Lives. 

Kennebunkport, Me., Kennebunkport 
Playhouse: Frank Lovejoy and Shepperd 
Strudwick in Gore Vidal's 1960 political 
pot-au-feu, The Best Man. 

Whitefield, N.H., Chase Barn Play- 
house: The Disenchanted, Broadway's 
1958 soggy saga about F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Framingham, Mass., Carousel Theater: 
Another Night with . .., this time with 
Song-and-Dance Man Donald O'Connor. 

West Springfield, Mass., Storrowton 
Music Fair: Howard Keel hauls out Kismet 
for another go-round. 

Newport, R.IL, Playhouse: Tennessee 
Williams’ first hit, The Glass Menagerie. 

Matunuck, R.L,  Theater-by-the-Sea: 
Robert Rounseville in a new, musical ver- 
sion of that old mattress frame, The 
Fourposter. 

Nyack, N.Y., Tappan Zee Playhouse: 
William Gibson's The Miracle Worker, 
with Eileen Brennan as Annie Sullivan. 

Clinton, N.J., Hunterdon Hills Play- 
house: Nancy Walker in Everybody Loves 
Opal. 

Mountainhome, Pa., Pocono Playhouse: 
Crazy Old Owl, a new comedy by Holly- 
wood Scriptwright John S. Rodell, featur- 
ing a precocious seven-year-old who plays 
havoc with the school system, Dennis 
King starring. 

New Hope, Pa., Bucks County Play- 
house: A Penny for a Song, a new comedy 
by John Whiting. 

Washington, D.C., Carter-Barron Am- 
phitheater: The King and |, with Farley 


Granger as the King and Barbara Cook 
as “I.” 

Columbus, Ohio, Veterans’ Memorial 
Theater: Jane Powell in Frank Loesser's 
felicitous folk opera, The Most Happy 
Fella. 

Warren, Ohio, Packard Music Hall: 
Britain’s Diana Dors in Bus Stop. 

Fish Creek, Wis., Peninsula Playhouse: 
A reminder of the days when bedroom 
farce was in flower, Hotel Paradiso. 

Rosemont, Ill, O'Hare Inn Theater: 
Heaven Can Wait (your plane might not), 
with John Gavin. 

Danville, Ky., Pioneer Playhouse: Sev- 
en Husbands, a new play by Furniture 
Manufacturer turned Playwright Lewis S. 
Salsburg. 

San Diego, Calif., Old Globe Theater: 
Henry IV, Part 2, Othello and The Taming 
of the Shrew, in rotation. 


[ Books | 
Best Reading 


Letters of James Agee to Father Flye. 
Revelations of a young writer's agonizing 
struggle to discipline his talent, as told to 
a kindly confidant. 

The Inheritors, by William Golding. A 
richly imagined novel, by the author of 
Lord of the Flies, about the dying-out of 
Europe's last band of Neanderthals. 

Rocking the Boat, by Gore Vidal. The 
playwright does not always give his best 
effort to these impudent essays on poli- 
tics and literature, but his boat-rocking, 
though not dangerously violent, is worth 
being on hand to see. 

Letting Go, by Philip Roth. The author, 
lured by the sirens of meaninglessness, 
gives too much attention to a tedious hero 
who finds life empty. Still, Roth's eye for 
irony and ear for dialogue are among the 
best, and they make his long novel of the 
university young well worth reading. 

Death of a Highbrow, by Frank Swin- 
nerton. England's foremost man of letters 
relives a literary feud with a dead rival 
and decides the man was not so much his 
enemy as his friend. 

The Reivers, by William Faulkner. The 
Southern writer’s final work is an out- 
landish comedy filled with bittersweet 
reminiscences from his earlier novels. 

Saint Francis, by Nikos Kazantzakis. 
Never has Francis suffered so poignantly, 
or been treated so compassionately. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
. Ship of Fools, Porter (1, last week) 
. Youngblood Hawke, Wouk (2) 
. Dearly Beloved, Lindbergh (3) 
The Reivers, Faulkner (4) 
The Prize, Wallace (7) 
Another Country, Baldwin (9) 
Uhuru, Ruark (5) 
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Vodka 80 Proof. Dist. from 100% Grain. Gilbey's Dist. London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cin., 0. Distr. by Nat'l Dist. Prod. Co. 
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DISTILLED LONDON ORY 


Portofing, on the Italian Riviera, as interpreted by artist Arthur Tayler 


“The World Agrees On ‘Gilbey’s, please’!” because this smooth, dry, flavor- 
ful gin makes a world of difference in a drink. Taste why the frosty-bottle gin is 
a favorite in America and throughout the world. And remember...GILBEY’S 
is the best name in Gin and Vodka. 


This is tobacco too mild to filter. This is pleasure 
too good to miss. This is TERFIELD KING 
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